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The necessity 
of class 


N ot so long ago most of the 
Socialist Alliance’s principal 
supporting groups consid¬ 
ered themselves duty- 
bound to vote Labour in elections. The 
Socialist Workers Party, Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, International Social¬ 
ist Group and Workers Power were 
auto-Labourites as an article of faith. 
The same affliction gripped what is 
now Peter Taaffe’s Socialist Party in 
England and Wales, along with 
Tommy Sheridan and Alan Mc- 
Combes in Scotland. 

As one, they justified unconditional 
support on the ground of class, not 
politics. The Labour Party was what 
Fredrick Engels and Vladimir Lenin fa¬ 
mously called a “bourgeois workers’ 
party”. Labour rested upon the organ¬ 
ised working class - above all the trade 
unions. Politically, however, the party 
was led by reactionaries who acted 
fully in the spirit and interests of the 
bourgeoisie and the system of capital. 
Often this designation was employed 
by the auto-Labourites alongside a 
completely spurious lesser evilism. 
Labour might be bad. However, the 
Tories would be far worse. Workers 
were thereby urged to choose between 
butchers. Standing alternative candi¬ 
dates was contemptuously dismissed. 

Auto-Labourism began to break 
down following May 1 1997. Together 
they had excused their call to vote for 
Tony Blair’s Labour Party by insisting 
that getting rid of the hated Tories 
would trigger a “crisis of expectations”. 
Blair’s manifesto offered next to noth¬ 
ing. Despite that, those below would 
impatiently take matters into their own 
hands. Hope would fructify into action. 
A huge wave of militant struggle was 
almost certain. 

Suffice to say, it did not happen. 
Hence the old certainties of auto-La- 
bourism crumbled and gave way to 
disappointment, confusion and diso¬ 
rientation. From that position of pro¬ 
found weakness came the Socialist 
Alliance in England and Wales and the 
Scottish Socialist Party. 

Auto-Labourism produced its op¬ 
posite in other ways too. The SA and 
the SSP have embraced the politics of 
auto-anti-Labourism. No conditions, 
such as embodied in a platform of class 
defence, are presented to Labour can¬ 
didates - especially those on the left - 
so as to secure allies and gain a hear¬ 
ing from the mass of workers. Instead 
the electoral successes of maverick 
campaigners, left SNPers and greens 
are celebrated. Their votes boastfully 
counted alongside those of the S A and 
SSP as left of Labour. 

We in the CPGB consistently op¬ 
posed auto-Labourism. Likewise we 
argue against auto-anti-Labourism. 

Frankly, the SA, the SSP, SPEW, etc 
have thrown the baby out with the bath¬ 
water. Having abandoned auto-La- 
bourism, they are in danger of 
abandoning class politics. Although 
the bourgeois pole is dominant as never 
before, Labour remains a bourgeois 
workers’ party. Indeed there is every 
reason to believe that the recent string 
of ‘awkward squad’ victories in the 
trade unions will soon find expression 
in the Labour Party. In the name of bury¬ 
ing new Labour, Mick Rix, Derek Simp¬ 
son and Tony Woodley have signalled 
their intention to rewin real Labour. 


Of course, our aim is not the revival 
of the Labour left. What objective cir¬ 
cumstances cry out for is an all-Britain 
revolutionary party of the working 
class - the scientific name of which is 
‘Communist Party’. Hence we lam¬ 
basted the failed attempts by the SWP- 
ISG majority to constitute the SA as old 
Labour in exile. 

A correct attitude towards the La¬ 
bour Party is vital. The party still has 
the majority of trade unions affiliated 
to it and commands the loyalty of the 
overwhelming mass of those who con¬ 
sider themselves working class. The 
Labour Party is therefore the key stra¬ 
tegic question in Britain. Labourism 
cannot be wished away, but has to be 
positively superseded. 

Without that socialism is impossible. 
After all socialism is not a nice idea, a 
concoction of suitably radical and fash¬ 
ionable causes. Socialism is the demo¬ 
cratic self-liberation movement of the 
mass of the working class - organised 
in everything from trade unions to the 
revolutionary party - as it breaks 
through the political and structural lim¬ 
its of capital and begins the global tran¬ 
sition to communism: ie, starts to realise 
general freedom. 

To write off the Labour Party as a 
field of struggle is to desert the organ¬ 
ised working class. That is why the 
CPGB has proposed direct engagement 
with Labour candidates. And, while fa¬ 
vouring the democratisation of trade 
union funds along the lines just agreed 
by the RMT, we consider calls for dis¬ 
affiliation to be tactically wrong¬ 
headed, mistimed and potentially 
retrogressive. Frustration with the La¬ 
bour Party is perfectly understandable. 
However, breaking from Labour could 
herald depoliticisation. 

Over the last year the SWP has ac¬ 
quired a taste for mass politics. Unfor¬ 
tunately, since it is utterly contemptu¬ 
ous of programme, the result is pure 
opportunism. Mass politics turns into 
the crass search for popularity. 

The SWP is attempting to reproduce 
the anti-war movement at the level of 
general politics and appears ready to 
sacrifice any principle to achieve this 
end. After the spontaneous two-mil- 
lion-strong February 15 demonstra¬ 
tion, the quadrumvirate of John Rees, 
Chris Harman, Alex Callinicos and 
Chris Bambery seem to imagine that 
they have cracked the code of history. 
Hubris. 

Concretely the result of their efforts is 
the desperate attempt by comrade Rees 
to cement a ‘Peace and justice party’ - 
initially through secret negotiations with 
the imam of Birmingham’s central 
mosque. SWP leaders nowadays self¬ 
consciously pepper speeches with de¬ 
mands for ‘peace and justice’ - not ‘so¬ 
cialist unity’ and ‘workers’ unity’. Yes, 
there is every reason to worry. 

Restricting the anti-war movement 
to a single slogan limited possibilities, 
but did help in the short term to maxim¬ 
ise numbers (in actual fact the anti-war 
movement promoted two demands - 
‘Stop the war’ and ‘Freedom for Pales¬ 
tine’). Nevertheless, whether it be one 
slogan or 10, the approach of relying 
on narrowness - ie, minimum agree¬ 
ment - is unlikely to hold up against 
even the comparatively mild test of an 
election campaign. 

Elections, including local elections, 
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require a programme, or at the very 
least the outlines of a coherent and 
logically consistent world view. Peace 
and justice would be fragile, unstable 
and surely doomed. To state the obvi¬ 
ous, the ideological outlook of revolu¬ 
tionary socialists and imams is 
fundamentally at variance. Leave aside 
secularism, consistent democracy and 
the rule of the working class; what 
about the rights of women and gays? 
After all, according to the Koran the 
female is a lesser being than the male. 
Homosexual acts are condemned as 
abominations in the sight of god. 

Voters - and certainly opponents - 
will demand to know what stand can¬ 
didates take. How would Peace and 
Justice candidates respond? Would 
they prevaricate? Would they risk the 
whole project falling at the first hurdle 
and tell the unalloyed truth? Would 
they sneakily he for the sake of unity? 

In swapping auto-Labourism for 
auto-anti-Labourism and now an elec¬ 
toral alliance with a section of the 
mosque, the SWP has retreated from 
flawed class politics and is in danger 
of adopting the fatal politics of the 
popular front. 

What is a popular front? It is not, as 
some erroneously suggest, any and ah 
examples of cross-class cooperation, 
let alone marching on the same dem¬ 
onstration as muslims. Such brittle sec¬ 
tarianism is completely alien to the 
tradition and practice of Marxism. 

The Bolsheviks experienced no 
problem marching alongside old be¬ 
lievers, muslims, jewish separatists 
and all manner of middle class dissi¬ 
dents. Simultaneously they distin¬ 
guished themselves from the 
Mensheviks by striving for a worker- 
peasant alliance. The Marx-Engels 
partnership pursued a similar strategy 
during the 1848-49 revolution in Ger¬ 
many. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the regime ushered in by the October 
1917 revolution was the worker-peas¬ 
ant alliance in power. The country 
became a workers’, peasants’ and 
soldiers’ republic. 

A popular front is typically a bloc of 
parties in which the working class com¬ 
ponent practically limits itself to 
achieving a ‘progressive’, ‘just’ or 
‘peaceful’ capitalism. Those not con¬ 
tented with the hollow promise of such 
a capitalist utopia become a problem 
to be surgically removed or brutally 
cmshed - the logic of the popular front 
is counterrevolutionary. 

Well known governmental examples 
of popular fronts are: Kerensky’s in 
1917 Russia; Spain’s in the 1930s; Leon 
Blum’s in 1930s France; Salvador 
Allende’s in Chile in the 1970s; and 
Lula’s in Brazil today. The results have 
not been good. On the contrary work¬ 
ers have often paid the price with their 
fives. 

The Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain forgets nothing and 
learns nothing. Robert Griffiths, John 
Haylett and Andrew Murray - the 
CPB’s leadership - laud popular fronts 
retrospectively and yearn to see them 
again. Not surprisingly then, SWP and 
CPB tops nowadays are at pains to 
emphasise how much they have in 
common. 

Tony Cliff must be spinning in his 
grave • 

Jack Conrad 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


AWL cultism 

After reading Ian Donovan’s article, I 
immediately logged onto the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty website, fully expect¬ 
ing to be shocked and outraged at the 
new depths of rightwing bigotry to 
which they’d slumped (‘Descent into 
cultism’, June 26). 

Imagine my surprise when, reading 
through the back issues of Solidarity , I 
was unable to find many of the views 
which your correspondent had ascribed 
to the AWL. I searched in vain to find 
evidence of any dislike of Arab peoples, 
pro-Blair witch-hunting or collaboration 
with imperialism. 

It took me only a few seconds to find 
ample evidence to refute Donovan’s claim 
that the “AWL has issued not one word 
of criticism or analysis of this ultra-reac¬ 
tionary phenomenon” in relation to the 
Israeli state’s persecution of Palestinians. 

In fact there is a long debate between 
Donovan himself and some AWL com¬ 
rades about the ‘right to return’, in which 
the only difference between himself and 
the AWL is that your correspondent 
agrees with the ‘right to return’ in princi¬ 
ple only, since he concedes that it would 
be impossible for all Palestinians to exer¬ 
cise such a right. 

Ian Donovan’s article then concludes 
with a whole series of analogies in which 
the AWL is compared variously with the 
British National Party, MI5, the Ku Klux 
Klan, the Workers Revolutionary Party 
and finally pro-Blair witch-hunters. Do 
you seriously agree that the AWL has 
anything in common with these organi¬ 
sations? 

One has to wonder what your edito¬ 
rial team does all day to allow such a poor 
and factually flawed piece of writing 
through unnoticed. Was this just sloppy 
editing? If not then I suggest it is your 
organisation which is retreating into cult¬ 
ism rather than anyone else. 

Marlin Ohr 
email 

Moron 

Four points in response to Ian Dono¬ 
van’s latest rambfings. 

The selection of words from Dono¬ 
van’s articles printed in Solidarity were 
intended to illustrate two points: he is a 
little bit hysterical and a moron. His words 
aren’t worth analysing. People searching 
for the truth about what the AWL say 
about the Middle East and other issues 
can read what we say in our paper, pam¬ 
phlets, magazines, website, etc. 

Ian Donovan says I signed an article 
written by Sean Matgamna. As if. When 
I joined the Labour Party Young Social¬ 
ists 20 years ago - when the world was 
just full of happy little people defending 
“actually existing socialism” -1 used to 
be called ‘ ‘chairman’ ’ and ‘ ‘love’ ’ by mem¬ 
bers of the Militant Tendency. I suppose 
they thought no woman could be ex¬ 
pected to referee a bunch of crap-headed, 
shite-talking (mostly) men, repeating the 
same shite back to each other, shouting 
things like “What did you call me?” and 
going on for hours. And if you com¬ 
plained? You ’d be accused of not hav¬ 
ing a sense of humour. 

For many years now - since primary 
school - I’ve been writing and signing my 
own articles. I’ve never put up with sex¬ 
ist crap. 

Cathy Nugent 
editor, Solidarity 

No bigot 

Once again Ian Donovan serves up a 
mixture of lies and, well, more lies. 

I am surprised to see myself described 
as the AWL’s “hanger-on” in Birming¬ 
ham. I am not now, nor ever have been, a 
member of the AWL. If Ian bothered to 


get the facts, he would know that for six 
months or so I was on the local branch 
committee of the Birmingham Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign - hardly the action 
of an AWL supporter! 

Where I do find agreement with the 
AWL is on their defence of the rights of 
children. It’s highly offensive and wor¬ 
rying that Ian Donovan dismisses my 
views against child abuse as a campaign 
to “censor” his daring opinions on “ex¬ 
isting bourgeois norms on sexuality”. 

On the contrary, it is these existing 
norms that are reflected in child abuse! 
Anyone who supports basic human 
rights, let alone who seeks to build a new 
society, should be repulsed by Ian’s 
views on this. For example he is on record 
(in the Weekly Worker) as describing the 
perpetrator of such abuse, Jonathan 
King, as the “victim”. 

Again I call upon the CPGB to boot out 
any members with such grossly anti¬ 
human views on children. If that makes 
me a “bigot” then so be it. It would be a 
small price to pay to rid Ian and his dis¬ 
gusting views of a platform. 

Perhaps if the left could take a basic 
human stand on issues such as paedo¬ 
philia and child abuse rather than insinu¬ 
ating that people like me who do take such 
a stand are supporters of the British Na¬ 
tional Party, then you might actually get 
somewhere. 

Steve Davies 
Birmingham 

First campism 

Daniel Randall objects to my saying the 
AWL has no place on the political left 
and asks me to elaborate on why I call 
them “first campists” - that is, pro-impe¬ 
rialists (Letters, June 26). 

With pleasure. The AWL has favoured 
Nato and US and British imperialism for 
a very long time, while trying to hide this 
a little through the time-honoured de¬ 
ployment of left-sounding phrases about 
class. This is reminiscent of the way the 
German SPD signed up to supporting 
imperialist war in 1914. You should read 
the statement where they justified that 
course of action. It was full of talk about 
internationalism and pre-war opposition 
to militarism, but that was just so much 
guff. The key part of the declaration was 
that the SPD said it could not leave the 
“fatherland” in the lurch. Hence it sup¬ 
ported the war. 

In the same way, the AWL throws up 
a smokescreen of concern for “working 
class politics”, while its main targets be¬ 
fore and during the war on Iraq are the 
Socialist Workers Party, the Muslim As¬ 
sociation of Britain and George Galloway. 
If the AWL is ‘leftwing’, judging from the 
targets that it chooses, it is a ‘left’ that 
The Daily Telegraph and the security 
services of imperialism can be quite com¬ 
fortable with. 

In a period in which US and British 
imperialism are quite unashamedly bent 
on ‘full-spectrum dominance’, ruthlessly 
invading countries and threatening to 
invade others; in a period where laws like 
the Terrorism Act2000 are more and more 
being used to criminalise domestic dis¬ 
sent and exile communities, the AWL’s 
half-baked updating of Max ‘Bomb Ha¬ 
noi’ Shachtman deserves to be branded 
with infamy, if not with a bullet. 
Wendell Payne 
email 

Web hero 

Phil Hamilton should get off the net and 
actually build a “serious working class 
organisation”. His vanity far surpasses 
the alleged vanity of the Committee for a 
Workers’ International’s website. 

Phil has somehow propelled himself to 
celebrity ‘left’ status by virtue of never 
leaving the internet, co-running the UK 
Left Network and being allowed to spout 
pointless rubbish in the pages of the 
Weekly Worker , organ of the most “seri¬ 
ous working class organisation” in the 
world ever, the mighty CPGB. 
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In his ‘review’ of the CWI website he 
writes: . the vanity here is almost em¬ 

barrassing, and sits uneasily with its self- 
promoted image as a serious working 
class organisation” (June 26). If Phil 
would like to go visit the CWI comrades 
in Kazakhstan or Kashmir and tell them 
they are not a “serious working class 
organisation”, I’d be more than happy 
to pay the cost of his airfare (one way). 

I’m sure these comrades would be 
more than happy to meet Phil. Given his 
outstanding record of leading heroic 
workers’ struggles on the internet, they 
undoubtedly have much to learn from 
him. 

Phillip Alan 

Sussex 

Chutzpah 

I don’t always agree with you, but I ad¬ 
mire your chutzpah. The provision of 
objective information and an unvar¬ 
nished reporting on the left in Britain is, 
dare I say it, revolutionary. 

Long may the spirit of Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg live on in the pages of the Weekly 
Workerl 
Joe Gill 
email 

Excellent 

Thanks for another excellent Weekly 
Worker. I am finding the weekly features 
a refreshing and thought-provoking al¬ 
ternative to the usual nonsense written 
in most newspapers. The letters page 
is a definite strength, and often quite hu¬ 
morous. 

I must agree strongly with Tony 
Green, who identifies individual action 
and choice as a way of practising “hu¬ 
man liberation now” (Letters, June 26). 
As a teacher in south London, I am in¬ 
creasingly aware that many youngsters 
are falling prey to a trash capitalism of 
chauvinistic music ‘idols’, fast food and 
consumerism. 

I can only agree with Jim Cullen of 
New York, who writes: “Polemics with 
other groups amount to no more than 
name calling”; and also with Mick 
Cresswell, who argues that the left needs 
to work “within the class” rather than 
with the middle classes (Letters, June 
26). The left needs to unite now to fight 
and destroy the twin evils of trash capi¬ 
talism and the British National Party, 
who will otherwise provide the answers 
for the young, especially in our towns 
and cities. 

The ideal starting point would be in 
the classroom, with teachers rejecting 
Blairite work demands to foster an 
awareness of ‘human liberation’ 
amongst their pupils. 

Mike Hutchinson 
South London 

Middle class? 

Comrade Mick Creswell is obviously 
frustrated by the failure of revolution¬ 
ary ideas to seize the world by storm, 
but, then again, who isn’t (Letters, June 
26)? 

The comrade takes out his frustration 
on the left now, and states: “The prob¬ 
lem with the left is that it is too middle 
class.” That there is a problem with the 
left I would not dispute, and would 
agree that it could be more effective. 
However, I cannot fathom how the com¬ 
rade can come to the conclusion that it 
is “middle class”. 

The whole thrust of his argument de¬ 
pends upon this middle class thing - but 
nowhere does he explicitly attempt to 
describe what this middle class creature 
is. The suggestion is that some left¬ 
wingers are not working class because 
they do not live on council estates, and 
no doubt do not eat pie and mash, beat 
each other up after football matches, 
wear cloth caps or keep ferrets. 

It is a puerile kind of workerism that 
suggests that to be a culturally sophis¬ 
ticated, educated, ‘well paid’ member of 
society disqualifies you from member¬ 
ship of the working classes. This is non¬ 
sense based on the inverted snobbery 


of the comrade rather than an under¬ 
standing of the nature of the working 
class in Britain. 

There are a plethora of theories about 
social class - all of them loaded with po¬ 
litical prejudice by the class that gave 
them birth. The predominant notion is 
of there being an upper, middle and lower 
class, related to the system of classifi¬ 
cation used by the government’s sta¬ 
tistical office that divides us into As, Bs, 
Cls,C2s ... 

The distinction is made between 
skilled workers and unskilled workers, 
managers and supervisors, white and 
blue collar. It’s a theory of class that puts 
what a person does to the forefront, and 
probably comrade Cresswell would 
classify a university graduate such as 
myself as middle class. My education, 
it seems, gets me out of the working 
class. 

My father was expelled from compre¬ 
hensive school at the age of 15. He has 
no formal qualifications. Every morning, 
however, both my father and I are 
rudely awoken by alarm clocks to go 
and report to our respective employers 
and sell eight hours of our day, five days 
a week for a small sum of money that 
barely covers the costs of our contin¬ 
ued existence in good health so that we 
can come back through necessity the 
next week and do it all over again. 

To conclude that one’s social class 
changes just because of qualifications 
-either academic or vocational - is clearly 
illogical nonsense. To escape this, we 
will need a good bourgeois academic of 
our own: although Karl Marx is not the 
fount of eternal doctrinaire tmth, he did 
make some social observations worth 
paying attention to. 

In the Communist manifesto he and 
Engels proposed that society was di¬ 
vided into two main camps: the bour¬ 
geois and the proletarian. So the 
question then is, what is a proletarian? 
What distinguishes him/her from the 
bourgeois? The difference is not cultural 
- ie, it is not about the level of educa¬ 
tion, or type of housing. The difference 
is not in the type of work done - it’s not 
about nine to five in the office versus 
10 till six on the warehouse nightshift. 

The proletariat is as diverse as the de¬ 
mands of the system. The proletariat 
consists of doctors, lawyers , teachers 
and nuclear scientists, as much as road 
sweeps, policemen and fast-food work¬ 
ers. They are all paid a wage for their la¬ 
bour, and if they depend upon that 
wage, then they are proletarian; they are 
working class. 

The bourgeois by contrast derive their 
income from the capital that they pos¬ 
sess: with its power they exploit the pro¬ 
letarians in order to make more capital. 

In the middle are the petty bourgeois: 
those with a small amount of capital who 
aspire to become fully bourgeois. This 
is the middle class and like the proletariat 
it is diverse - from bourgeois who have 
suffered financial losses and can no 
longer generate enough income from 
their investments to maintain them¬ 
selves, to determined proletarians in¬ 
vesting some of their wages in an 
attempt to leave the working class, and 
deriving an income partly from wages 
and capital. 

The left is not too middle class, and 
his concept of the working class is coun¬ 
terproductive, workerist, and quite 
frankly silly inverted snobbery of a like 
I haven’t had a good laugh at since I last 
bought a copy of Class War. 

Roger Clarke 
email 

Left values 

Comrade Creswell’s letter was laugh¬ 
able and seems awfully familiar. The fact 
is that there are tme comrades who be¬ 
lieve in the cause, whether or not they 
belong to the working class. Just be¬ 
cause they haven’t experienced life on 
a council estate doesn’t mean they 
can’t understand it. 

I myself come from a working class 
background but now fall into the upper 
working class. This does not mean I can¬ 


not hold the values that the left holds 
dear. If you take up arms against non¬ 
working class comrades, I think you 
would kill off a big section of the left. 

James Campy 

Wakefield 

Meetings galore 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday July 6 - no fomm. 

Sunday July 13, 5pm - ‘Pluralism and legitimation’, using Istvan Meszaros’s 
The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Phone 07950 416922 for details. 


Since last year and the events in Iraq I 
have become increasingly politicised, 
although, contrary to mainstream media 
belief, this disillusionment with the cur¬ 
rent system was not solely down to the 
Iraq issue, but a broader discontent. 

I have engaged in debates, forums, 
marches and pickets, mainly organised 
by the SWP (although am not a mem¬ 
ber!) around issues regarding war, rac¬ 
ism, Palestine, etc. However, I note 
when reading their weekly Socialist 
Worker that their policy is for a revolu¬ 
tionary change, not through parliament, 
and I believe this to be the same of 
CPGB and many other organisations on 
the left. 

I see no movement whatsoever to¬ 
wards this revolution at present - just 
meetings galore! I would embrace this 
‘revolution’, but am realistic in my be¬ 
liefs that the UK is far from this happen¬ 
ing. This is why for now I support a 
democratic parliamentary movement. 

Surely in light of the SA’s poor per¬ 
formances in elections we need a reform 
for the left. Where are the workers’ 
weapons for revolution? Nowhere! So 
show us the way forward for an elected 
leftwing alternative to capitalism and 
New Labour. 

David Marlin 
email 


Not in our name 

Independence Day events - Friday July 4. 

Menwith Hill gatecrashers’ ball: 12 noon, Menwith Hill Road, North 
Yorkshire. Speakers include political satirist Mark Thomas. 01943 466405. 

USAF Fairford gatecrashers’ stroll: Assemble 3pm, Fairford High 
Street (junction of Mill Lane and Park Street). Procession to main gate for 
handing over of ‘declaration of independence’. 07748 015601. 

Lobby of parliament, demanding ‘independence from America’: 12 
noon. 01234 400439; bvb@mailforce.net 

‘Save our party’ 

Socialist Campaign Group of Labour MPs: conference, Saturday July 5, 
9.30am to 4.30pm, TUC Congress House, Great Russell Street, London 
WC1. 

Speakers include: John McDonnell MP, Ken Livingstone, Barry Camfield, 
Kevin Curran, Jeremy Dear, Billy Hayes, Joe Marino, Tony Woodley, Ann 
Black, Mark Seddon, Christine Shawcroft, John McAllion, Tony Benn, 
Diane Abbott MP, Alan Simpson MP, Alice Mahon MP, Jeremy Corbyn 
MP, David Taylor MP, John Cryer MP, Mike Connarty MP, Ian Davidson 
MP, George Galloway MP, Kelvin Hopkins MP. 

No aid for Uribe 

Vigil and picket of meeting called by Tony Blair to raise support for 
Colombian government of Alvaro Uribe Velez. No aid to Uribe’s repressive 
regime: international solidarity with Colombian people. 

Vigil: Wednesday July 9,4pm to 7pm; picket: Thursday July 10, from 2pm 
(rally: 6pm) Whitehall, opposite Downing Street, London SW1. 

Colombia Solidarity Campaign, PO Box 8446, London N17 6NZ; 
colombia_sc@hotmail.com; 07743 743041. 

Supported by Campaign Against the Arms Trade, Colombian Refugee 
Association, International Centre for Trade Union Rights, Latin America 
Solidarity Collective Against US Intervention in Colombia, Latin American 
Workers Association. 


Tasmania 

Speaking as someone who resigned 
from the Democratic Socialist Party, I 
found your article on the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in Australia interesting (‘Shape of 
things to come’ Weekly Worker May 
29). 

But the comments on Tasmanian na¬ 
tionalism are a bit superfluous. What is 
the basis of a separate Tasmania? Un¬ 
like Scotland or Ireland, no separate 
culture, ethnicity or other elements that 
constitute nationhood exist. 

Keara Courtney 
email 


Socialist Alliance 

North West regional meeting, Saturday July 12, 1pm to 4.30pm, Little 
Fifteen, Wallgate, Wigan. Agenda to include: youth issues; anti-capitalism 
and globalisation; organising against racism and the BNP; union activity; 
lessons of local elections; Euro elections and NW assembly referendum. 
07766601381. 

SA national council 

Saturday July 19, 12 noon to 5pm, United Services Club, Gough Street, 
Birmingham. Book rail tickets early to keep down cost of pooled fare. 

Tattoo demo 

Demonstrate at Fairford military air show, Saturday July 19. Assemble 12 
noon, Fairford High Street (junction of Mill Lane and Park Street). 
Organised by Bristol Stop the War Coalition. 


Correction 

My report in last week’s Weekly Worker 
appears to suggest that comrade Jock 
Penman spoke to the capitalist press: 
“He told the News of the World ...” (‘SW 
platform rift’, June 26). 

This is not the case, nor was it in the 
original (ie, unedited) report. The News 
of the World and all the other papers that 
covered the story got the quotes as a 
result of a leaked document. There is no 
reason to believe that comrade Penman 
or any other comrade talked to the press. 
Sarah McDonald 
Dundee 


Echo and Narcissus 

Fail Better Productions presents a play influenced by the theatre of Samuel 
Beckett. June 24-July 13, White Bear Theatre, 138 Kennington Park Road, 
London SE11. Tuesday-Saturday: 7.30pm; Sunday: 4pm. £8 (£6 conces¬ 
sions). 020 7793 9193. 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the stmggle 
for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.com. 

www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 


Communist University2003 


This annual school for the thinking left will 
be debating a whole range of issues 

The global anti-war movement vs the New American Century! Iraq and the 
struggle against US-UK occupation 1 Origins of the Project for a New 
American Century! Socialism or barbarism! What future forthe Socialist 
Alliance?! Independence forScotland: a socialist demand?! Has Blairism 
finally taken the labour’ out of Labour! Anti-semitism and the left!Trade 
union lefts and alternatives to New Labour! Marxism and religion 1 
Da ring to dream - science fiction and social reality! Is islam a backward 
religion?!The Labour leftand the programme for socialism! 
Fundamentalism - a present danger east and west?! Road maps for 
Palestinian liberation. One stateand two state solutions?! Oil, rogue states 
and the capitalist crisis! Artists against the war-artand commitment! 
Popular fronts and Marxism! Polemics-hard and soft!Steven Jay Gould 
and lines of division within evolutionary theory! and much more 


August 2 -9, Goldsmiths 
College, New Cross, London 

Places are limited. Reserve your 
place now by sending a cheque 
for £20 to the CPGB address. 

full week (self-catering accomodation): 

£130/£85 unwaged 

first weekend (incl. one night’s 

accomodation): 
£30/£20 
one day 
(sessions only): 
£15/£8, 
one 
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THE LEFT 


Marxism - www.swp.org.uk/marxism; 
Bookmarks - www.bookmarks.uk.com; 
SWSS - www.swp.org.uk/swss; 

Spark - www.onesolution.org.uk 


For every 
occasion 


T his weekend will see 

thousands of activists come 
together in central London 
for the Socialist Workers Party’s 
Marxism 2003 - by far the biggest 
annual socialist event in Britain. It 
is reasonable to expect that the 
SWP will be visible wearing all of 
its 'united front’ hats (bar the 
Socialist Alliance of course). 

Turning to the dedicated 
'Marxism’ link on the SWP 
website, one is confronted by a 
(characteristically) simple page 
carvying a number of links. 
However, the colour scheme does 
not make for easy viewing. While 
one can appreciate the need for 
the page background to be red, 
using such a bright tone is unkind 
on the eye. Nonetheless the 
relevant information is all here. 
The first port of call is the 
timetable, and gives an impres¬ 
sion of the scale of the event. This 
page is split into eight days, each 
of which gives a full run-down of 
the scores of talks, workshops 
and forums. 

For a quicker overview, a full 
listing of meetings is provided on 
a separate page and is arranged 
thematically. Top billing is 
'Imperialism and anti-imperialism’ 
and the topics range over all 
aspects of class struggle. What 
this page could really do with, 
though, is a map, complete with 
appropriate tube, road and rail 
directions. The Marxism site is 
finished off with leaflets in 
Spanish and Italian, and the 
facility to book a place online. 

For those wishing to brush up 
on their Marxist theovy and 
working class histovy before¬ 
hand, the website of the SWP’s 
book business is prominently 
featured on its home page. The 
Bookmarks site sensibly organ¬ 
ises its stock according to theme, 
and one is able to pick items and 
place them in a virtual basket 
before buying. Also figuring 
prominently is the left answer to 
the US government’s pack of 54 
'Iraqi most wanted’ playing cards. 
Featuring Blair, Bush, and a 
behelmeted Clare Short as the 
joker, a pack weighs in at a hefty 
£5! There is also a small naviga¬ 
tion column. 'Who we are’ is a 
chest-beating introduction and 
'News and reviews’ leads to pdf 
versions of the Bookmarks 
review of books (most of which 
have been plundered from the 
Socialist Review archive). Finally, 
the links page lists unions, 
journals and 'respectable’ 


campaigning ovganisations. 

Alongside the Globalise 
Resistance stalls at Marxism this 
weekend, the Socialist Worker 
Student Society will be looking to 
hook in a few dozen students - 
but the state of its website 
suggests something else. First 
impressions convey a favourably 
militant feel, with the 'One 
solution - revolution!’ slogan 
screaming out in angvy red from 
a black background. 'About 
SWSS’ is the first in a series of 
links, giving us the usual SWP- 
style denunciations of capitalism 
and boasting of how SWSS is ''at 
the heart of the anti-capitalist 
movement”. It goes on to discuss 
the important role students have 
played in revolutionavy situa¬ 
tions, and outlines the objectives 
of SWSS (ie, fighting the 'Nazis’, 
campaigning against the war, 
and the discussion of “revolu- 
tionavy socialist ideas”). 

The opportunity to join online 
is there, and a limited amount of 
flyers, leaflets, and posters can 
be downloaded in pdf. Also on 
the main page is an advert for 
'Revolution 2003’, a kind of mini- 
Marxism for the kids’. Unfortu¬ 
nately for SWSS, this took place 
in the first week of March - 
suggesting that, online at least, 
this particular hat has for the 
moment been discarded. 

Spark, the SWP front for 
schools and FE colleges, has a 
far better website than its SWSS 
sibling, even though it remains 
unfinished. The aesthetic is a 
breath of fresh air, considering it 
comes from the SWP stable of 
gaudy and crude web design, 
but, that said, content is very thin 
on the ground. Currently most 
sections of the website contain a 
statement of intent, including an 
appeal (via the cultural page) for 
the Spark audience to contribute 
towards construction costs. In all 
it is a shame that the site remains 
incomplete, as there is a good 
deal of unrealised potential 
here. 

Taking account of previous 
reviews of SWP front sites it is 
clear that "the party” has a face 
for almost every occasion. It is a 
pity the SWP remains hermeti¬ 
cally sealed from outside ideas, 
despite its activity in a wide range 
of campaigns. By not entering 
into genuine dialogue with other 
activists on the revolutionavy left, 
the future of the SWP as a sect is 
virtually guaranteed • 

Phil Hamilton 



Defend Galloway 


G eorge Galloway, the leftwing 
anti-war Labour MP, has now 
served a writ for libel against 
the Daily Telegraph over alle¬ 
gations, published in April, that he was 
in the pay of Iraqi intelligence. 

This legal move, which formalises his 
counter-attack against the Tory paper, 
comes in the aftermath of an important, 
though partial, victory in his campaign 
against this kind of witch-hunting alle¬ 
gations made by enemies of the anti-war 
movement in the imperialist media, prob¬ 
ably originating in the intelligence serv¬ 
ices. With regard to their publication of 
documents purporting to show that Gal¬ 
loway had been in the pay of Iraqi intel¬ 
ligence for a decade, the US-based 
Christian Science Monitor published a 
statement that included the following 
passage: 

“On April 25 2003, this newspaper ran 
a story about documents obtained in Iraq 
that alleged Saddam Hussein’s regime 
had paid a British member of parliament, 
George Galloway, $10 million over 11 
years to promote its interests in the west. 
An extensive Monitor investigation has 
subsequently determined that the six 
papers detailed in the April 25 piece are, 
in fact, almost certainly forgeries. 

“The Arabic text of the papers is in¬ 
consistent with known examples of Bagh¬ 
dad bureaucratic writing, and is replete 
with problematic language, says a lead¬ 
ing US-based expert on Iraqi government 
documents. Signature lines and other 
format elements differ from genuine pro¬ 
cedure. The two ‘oldest’ documents - 
dated 1992 and 1993 - were actually writ¬ 
ten within the past few months, accord¬ 
ing to a chemical analysis of their ink. 
The newest document - dated 2003 - 
appears to have been written at approxi¬ 
mately the same time. 

“... It is important to set the record 
straight: We are convinced the docu¬ 
ments are bogus. We apologise to Mr 
Galloway and to our readers” (June 20). 

Galloway responded to this by re¬ 
fusing to accept the CSM's apology, 
and vowing to continue his projected 
legal action against the newspaper; 
this statement deprives them of any 
credible defence (is gullibility a de¬ 
fence?). He stated: “A newspaper of 
their international standing should 
have conducted these basic checks 
on the authenticity of these docu¬ 
ments before they published them 
and not more than two months af¬ 
terwards.” He also demanded that 
Tony Blair conduct an official en¬ 
quiry into the scandal: “I want to 
know who forged these documents 
... I am calling on the prime minis¬ 
ter, as head of the co-occupying 
power in Iraq, to investigate how 
this conspiracy came about.” 

The CSM cave-in is an ominous 
development for the Telegraph. 

Its management, headed by the 
Canadian Tory press tycoon, 
Conrad Black, has been under¬ 
standably quick to try to distance 


itself from the CSM statement, claiming 
that its own purported ‘evidence’ comes 
from a different, more reliable source, was 
more credible, etc. Nevertheless the fact 
that it has now been proved that some 
person (or more likely organisation or or¬ 
ganisations) has been forging docu¬ 
ments attempting to frame Galloway 
hardly bolsters the Telegraph's chances 
of winning out in court - where it would 
have to prove its allegations are true. The 
idea that journalists were able to simply 
waltz into a mined ministry building of a 
conquered government under the noses 
of US troops and just gather up useful 
stuff for a witch-hunting ‘scoop’ back 
home is pretty far-fetched. 

Given the longstanding connections 
of the Telegraph with British intelligence 
in any case, its forgeries may well 
(though even this may be hype) be more 
carefully crafted and perhaps harder to 
call, but the allegations contained in the 
Telegraph's story make no more sense 
in terms of political logic than do those 
of the CSM. George Galloway’s political 
activities flow from conviction, not from 
any quest for personal gain. 

Galloway became well known as a 
campaigner opposing imperialist aggres¬ 
sion against Iraq over two major wars, nu¬ 
merous smaller raids and skirmishes and 
a decade of murderous sanctions. At the 
same time his particular strategy of cam¬ 
paigning for these generally laudable 
goals led him to bloc politically with the 
Saddam regime, as well as other 


Arab governments, in a manner that left 
him open to criticism for allowing what 
are in fact reactionary and repressive re¬ 
gimes to contribute financially to and be 
seen to endorse his initiatives, and 
thereby gain themselves undeserved 
political kudos for being associated with 
such a progressive cause. These unwise 
activities, deriving from a programme of 
leftwing third worldism, appear to have 
given sinister elements in the imperialist 
‘security’ services their opportunity to 
make this attempt to victimise Galloway 
with forgeries and fraudulent allegations. 

Such political criticisms of some of Gal¬ 
loway’s activities in this respect are quite 
justified, from the standpoint of a deter¬ 
mined defence against the witch-hunt¬ 
ers who are trying to crucify him for what 
in the end, errors notwithstanding, re¬ 
main courageous anti-war statements 
and actions. Galloway’s campaign to 
defeat the spooks, hacks, political whores 
and vultures who have smeared him de¬ 
serves the support of all socialists, as 
indeed does his campaign to overturn the 
witch-hunting suspension of his Labour 
Party membership by the war-criminal 
Blair and his gang. 

We urge all our readers to support his 
appeal (below) for labour movement sup¬ 
port and financial backing for his libel 
actions, to raise support for it in their trade 
unions, and indeed any other appropri¬ 
ate body, and to contribute to the appeal 
themselves • 

Kit Robinson 


» 

This is to help finance my l^’st fo^? t0n Street ’ Londo 
Daily Telegraph and the Christian c * actlons 1 wil1 figh 
tacks upon me in April of this year. Monitor after thei 

you will have conclu, 

The Teleprnnh 


y °u donate wha 

“ h “. “ mU “ *** * 

George Galloway MP 

June 172003 
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Birmingham SA 

Awkward voices excluded 



Steve Godward: still fighting 


T he July 1 annual general meeting 
of the Birmingham Socialist Alli¬ 
ance was packed. Close on 100 
attended - though many there 
could hardly be described as active. 

The Socialist Workers Party managed 
to just about mobilise enough of its mem¬ 
bers to ensure a clean sweep of the of¬ 
ficer positions and finish the hatchet job 
on Steve Godward, victimised Fire Bri¬ 
gades Union militant. Already removed 
as vice-chair of the national executive 
because of his “minority position” on the 
future of the S A, now comrade Godward 
has been deposed as chair in Birming¬ 
ham. Any notion that under SWP lead¬ 
ership the SA adheres to the 
constitutional principles of inclusivity 
and consensus is now a dead letter. 

Comrade Godward is replaced by 
Lynne Hubbard, a leading SWPer who 
has been prominent in the anti-war move¬ 
ment locally - but not perhaps a comrade 
with the most honourable of records. One 
wit cuttingly suggested that she had in¬ 
deed been “central” to the local Stop the 
War Coalition - “central to closing down 
democracy”. Later, the meeting was re¬ 
minded that comrade Godward had ac¬ 
tually been kept off an STWC platform, 
thus ensuring that the Socialist Alliance 
was denied a public profile. A crushing 
rebuttal of the claim made by comrade 
Hubbard that her position in the STWC 
would be used to “strengthen the SA”. 

In truth, the speeches on the relative 
merits of the different candidates had a 
token character anyway - the decisions 
on who would be supported, who would 
be chopped, had already been decided 
by John Rees, Rob Hoveman and the 
SWP’s political committee in London. 
Two relatively solid blocs confronted 
each other. But after the first vote of the 
night - 35 to 39 to remove Steve Godward 
from the chair in favour of Lynne Hubbard 
- the rest of the meeting was a forgone 
conclusion. 

One after another, SWPers or their 
hand-picked favourites ousted the in¬ 
cumbent officers. Selma Iqbal (“not in the 
SWP”, she assured us, but frankly it did 
not show) replaced James Cunningham 
(Alliance for Workers’ Liberty) in the 
post of membership secretary (41 to 31); 
Stuart Richardson (Resistance supporter) 
lost the job of treasurer to Sue, a recent 
defector from the Labour Party, by 30 
votes to 40 and Rachel Smith - a really 
excited young SWPer, recently arrived 
from Lancashire - beat comrade Rumy by 
39 votes to 31 for the post of publicity 
officer. She promised to “shake things up 
a bit” in a speech that did not actually 
mention the role of press and publicity 
at all. Comrade Rumy is an ex-SWP mem¬ 
ber, critical of the turn to the mosque and 
is at pains to announce his secular be¬ 
liefs to journalists who assume he is 
muslim. Presumably not the message the 
SWP wants to give out at this moment, 
he sardonically noted. 

The issue - made abundantly clear by 
SWPers - was support for a particular 
interpretation of the last SA national 
conference. SWP interventions from the 
floor claimed again and again that the 
new officer team would be better placed 
to “move the alliance forward” and “pull 
in people from the anti-war movement”. 
They contrasted the relatively huge 
STWC contingents travelling to the dem¬ 
onstrations in London with the “pathetic” 
SA showing in local elections. Selma 
Iqbal told us that there was “huge po¬ 
tential”, as yet unrealised, in the alliance. 
Sue, the new treasurer, told us she 
wanted to be “part of the march forward”. 

Most instructive were the comments 
from Lynne Hubbard herself. She told us 
that the Socialist Alliance is “at a cross¬ 
roads”. The way forward was to imple¬ 
ment the perspectives of last conference 


by getting rid of dissidents - what we 
needed was “not suspicion, but enthu¬ 
siasm”. 

Thus, this is a political purge of peo¬ 
ple in the alliance perceived by the SWP 
to be not ‘on message’ as far as its popu¬ 
lar frontist overtures to a section of the 


Letter from John Rees of 
the SWP and SA 
executive to the 
previous Birmingham SA 
committee, June 11 

I would be more than happy to speak at 
a Birmingham Socialist Alliance mem¬ 
bers meeting to discuss any action that 
I have taken to advance the strategy 
agreed by the Socialist Alliance execu¬ 
tive as far back as the planning of the 
London meeting in Friends Meeting 
House last March and more recently 
adopted by the national conference. I will 
also be happy to report on other meet¬ 
ings that I have held on the broad issue 
of left unity, even though some of these 
were discussions between comrades in 
the Stop the War Coalition and in which 
I was neither asked to, nor did I, speak 
for the Socialist Alliance • 

Yours fraternally 
John Rees 


mosque is concerned (an electoral alli¬ 
ance with the Morning Star's Commu¬ 
nist Party of Britain already having come 
to nought). In pursuing this, the SWP is 
doing possibly irreparable harm to what 
began as a unity project and in the mean¬ 
time is alienating allies by bad mouthing 


C omrades will notice John Rees 
has not given the information as 
requested by the Birmingham 
Socialist Alliance committee. To 
provide some information I will 
report on my conversation with John 
at the national SA conference on May 
10 . 

John had reported to the confer¬ 
ence that a meeting had taken place 
between himself, Salma Yaqoob and a 
representative from the Birmingham 
Central Mosque. I asked why the 
Birmingham Socialist Alliance had 
not been informed about the discus¬ 
sions at this meeting since part of the 
conversation involved the 2004 Euro 
elections. I also stated that I would 
welcome a muslim candidate who 
stood as a socialist candidate on a 
basic socialist programme. 

He stated that he had discussed 


them as the problem, rather than seeking 
to incorporate all talents so that they can 
contribute to the answer. 

Comrade Godward noted that he 
seems to have been ‘done’ simply for the 
crime of “consistently asking what the 
Peace and Justice platform is”. As he 


with Salma Yaqoob and the proposal 
was that she stand in the Euro 
elections on a limited programme - 
limited in its commitment to women’s 
rights and there would be no mention 
of gay rights. 

Seeking to avoid a long discussion, 
I stated it was important he report in 
writing to the Birmingham SA so 
that all comrades could be aware of 
the proposals. He avoided giving any 
commitment to keeping the Birming¬ 
ham SA informed of these discus¬ 
sions. 

In my view it could be a dangerous 
proposal for the SA to support a 
candidate who does not stand on a 
socialist programme and even 
refuses to support lesbian and gay 
rights. The New Labour government 
is introducing a limited proposal to 
enhance the rights of couples in 


aptly pointed out, FBU militants like him¬ 
self would never recommend that the 
membership “sign up to any package” 
before the details are on the table. Why 
should members of the SA? 

The atmosphere of the meeting itself 
was understandably tense. Comrade 
Godward had been previously told by 
two prominent members of the SWP that 
he was “politically finished in this city”. 
That kind of sectarianism naturally leaves 
a bad taste in the mouth, as did the 
SWP’s tactics on the night. Minority 
comrades were also narked that people 
who had never been to an SA meeting 
before had been elected to replace hard 
working stalwarts. The newcomers’ only 
qualification? Their commitment to the 
SWP’s latest get-rich-quick scheme - an 
unprincipled bloc with a section of the 
mosque. 

After the meeting, minority comrades 
told me they were pleased with their vote. 
Most were determined to keep fighting. 
One comrade told me that, while the 
SWP might be able to grandstand at one- 
off events, consistent work appears to 
be beyond them. As illustrated by the 
closeness of the votes, a counterattack 
could be effective - especially if members 
of the more lukewarm groups such as the 
AWL and Workers Power do not de¬ 
camp. 

What is important to bear in mind is 
that the SWP’s latest tactical lurch is ac¬ 
tually bom of its frustration. The organi¬ 
sation gained nothing substantial from 
the mass mobilisations of the STWC - 
apart from a taste of the big time. The 
overtures to the CPB and the mosque 
actually appear quite desperate. Any 
unity that results can only but be ex¬ 
tremely fragile and fleeting. And who 
knows what pressures are building within 
the SWP itself? 

Lastly, I note the hysterical allegations 
of Will McMahon - SA national officer 
and so-called ‘independent’. In conver¬ 
sation before the meeting, he excitedly 
dismissed Weekly Worker reports as 
mostly “bullshit” that he can hardly ever 
bring himself to read. If that were not bad 
enough, the paper is supposedly univer¬ 
sally regarded on the left as containing 
almost total “lies”. Interestingly, given all 
that, the present writer was actually 
present at the AGM due to a specific 
request by Birmingham SA committee 
members. That surely speaks for itself • 
Mark Fischer 


same-sex relationships. Are we 
going to support a candidate who has 
more reactionary/backward views on 
women’s/gay rights than the govern¬ 
ment? Surely it would discredit the 
SA in broad sectors of the labour 
movement and in particular in the 
lesbian and gay community if we 
promote candidates who refused to 
support full and equal rights for 
women and lesbians/gays? 

However, if candidates from the 
muslim community are willing to 
stand as socialist candidates, in line 
with the resolution passed at the last 
national council (“We should aim to 
build for a big intervention into the 
next general election with the goal of 
ensuring that there is a socialist 
candidate in every constituency”), we 
should welcome them with open 
arms 9 


Supporting anti-gay candidates? 

Personal response from Stuart Richardson, treasurer of Erdington SA and 
supporter of Resistance , issued at the AGM 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


About 250 people attended Socialism 2003, the annual school organised by the Socialist Party in England and Wales. Attendance figures 
organisation boasted of three Labour MPs, dozens of councillors, hundreds of full-timers and some 8,000 members. Militant booked 
Party Young Socialists. Nowadays total paper membership hovers around the 400 mark. More importantly the organisation faces a 
University of London Union, Socialism 2003 provided a glimpse of the present state of the SP and its organisational and ideological 


Still justifying SA walkout 


S ince the Socialist Party walked out 
of the Socialist Alliance in Decem¬ 
ber 2001 it has kept pretty much to 
itself. Socialism 2003 saw the same 
old faces plus a sprinkling of school students 
and other young people recmited during the 
war. The SP, like the rest of the left, was not 
transformed by that momentous struggle. 

There was a lot of talk from speakers about 
the need for a “mass workers party”. But this 
is very much an abstract notion. Hannah Sell 
said at the closing rally that she did not know 
where this new party would come from - and 
what politics it would have. Except to say that 
its programme might be even less leftwing 
than that of the Scottish Socialist Party. A 
rather misaimed dig, given the SP’s own left 
reformist politics. 

Linked with this support for a workers’ party 
in the abstract was a great deal of self-justifi¬ 
cation about why the SP was right to leave 
the Socialist Alliance. At times this was less 
than honest. Comrade Sell informed us that 
the SP had to walk out because it would have 
had to drop its own programme in order to 
continue to participate. What rubbish. 

All organisations are free to distribute their 
own material, sell their own papers and publi¬ 
cise their own programmatic demands - inside 
or outside the SA (on the other hand, SSP 
guidelines frown upon such public activity, 
but that has not led to the SP’s comrades 
north of the border making a quick exit). In fact 
the freedom for component organisations to 
retain their public face - despite the occasional 
Socialist Workers Party grumble - was one of 
the most positive things about the S A regroup¬ 
ment. Unity in action meant promoting the S A 
programme, of course - but it did not mean that 
any group had to disguise its own views. 

Assertions such as these conceal the real 
reason why the SP left. Being in a minority to 
the SWP majority was intolerable. Its leader¬ 
ship certainly found itself unable to put any 
project of building a mass party above its own 
narrow interests. Presumably that is why SP 
members stood against the SA in Hackney 
and Greater London elections while it was still 
a supporting organisation. Rather than a ‘one 
member, one vote’ proto-party formation, the 


SP wanted to impose upon the SA an anar- 
cho-bureaucratic constitution which would 
have given it a veto over all actions. Not un¬ 
expectedly the SA overwhelmingly rejected 
such an arrangement. The SP then staged its 
planned walkout. 

Some valid criticisms were made over the 
weekend about the fact that the SA is now 
dominated by the SWP and used as one of 
its many ‘united fronts’. But that does not 
make it right retrospectively for the SP to have 
pulled out. The problems we now have were 
by no means a foregone conclusion. If the SP 
leadership had overcome its own sectarian¬ 
ism and decided to fight alongside the CPGB 
and others for a party project, there could have 
been a very different welcome for the demon¬ 
strators entering Hyde Park on February 15. 
Instead of an array of rival leftwing grouplets 
competing with each other, perhaps we could 
have had a united Socialist Alliance party. The 
left could have transformed itself and the 
movement. The SP itself has to take its share 
of the blame for the abject failure of the left 
during the huge anti-war protests. 

And what if there is another partyist initia¬ 
tive? Do the SP leaders really think they can 
avoid the SWP? Clearly this cannot be the 
case. If any kind of new project is set up, the 
SWP will almost certainly be involved. Yet 
some SP members told me that they will never 
work with the SWP again. 

Overall there is a lack of any concrete per¬ 
spective. The SP is concerned with itself 
alone. Despite its toeholds in Coventry and 
Lewisham councils, its leaders know that the 
SP is not the answer. Having spent decades 
worming away in the bowels of the Labour 
Party, the comrades now dismiss Labour as 
simply a bourgeois party and nothing more. 
They claim to be striving for a mass alterna¬ 
tive but were itching to walk out of the SA 
once the SWP joined. Apart from in the trade 
unions, the SP now operates in splendid and 
suffocating isolation. 

The comrades seriously have to reconsider 
their position if they want to be anything more 
than a sect. Dealing with the divisions on the 
left cannot be skipped • 

Anne Me Shane 



What sort 


T he subject of the closing rally was 
whether we can build a mass alterna¬ 
tive to New Labour. George Galloway, 
the first speaker, was in fine form. He laid into 
the government for its hypocrisy and deceit 
over the war. Currently suspended from the 
Labour Party, he said that reliable sources 
had told him that expulsion was the most 
likely outcome. There is another hearing on 
July 7, but the final decision may not be 
known until September. 

He said that he believed there was now no 
Labour Party in Britain. The Blair clique had 
transformed it into an openly pro-imperialist 
party. Blair had sent troops into six wars in 
six years. Blair even called the formation of 
the Labour Party a historic mistake and has 
pursued a ruthless project of liquidating it. 

Galloway’s view was that all countries 
needed a Labour Party. However, he was 
slightly critical of Jeremy Corbyn’s project 
to reclaim the current version. Although this 
was “a noble ambition”, he doubted whether 
there were “enough people left in there”. For 
Galloway, “the question might be solved in 
the next few weeks”. He assured the audi¬ 
ence that he is determined to stay in politics 


Blair even 
called the 
formation 
of the party 
a historic 
mistake 
and has 
pursued a 
ruthless 
project of 
liquidating 
it 


of alternative? 


and thought it was possible that if he is ex¬ 
pelled others may decide to go with him. 

The form of the alternative that might be 
launched was a question he did not want to 
elaborate upon. For the moment it was all up 
in the air. What we should do, however, was 
“try to find as much unity and clarification 
as possible”. 

We must “try and avoid tearing lumps out 
of each other - something we see in the 
Weekly Worker ”, he said, waving his copy 
as proof. You should not under any circum¬ 
stances criticise people you want unity with, 
it seems. Interestingly he remarked that he 
would feel able to unite with Alan Mc- 
Combes and Dave Nellist, who were both 
alongside him on the platform. Was this an 
oblique reference to the need for an all-Brit¬ 
ain party? We shall have to wait and see. 

Comrade Nellist also said that the Labour 
Party was over. It was a prison and those in¬ 
side “should stage a break-out”. Those like 
Jeremy Corbyn were bound to fail - they 
should give it a year and no more. Once again 
nor could he say where a new party would 
come from. But he believed that the Stop the 
War Coalition could have helped by making 


the call for such a party during the height of 
the mass protests. 

This was a theme that was repeated 
throughout the weekend. It was stated again 
and again that if the trade union ‘awkward 
squad’ had been serious about challenging 
New Labour they would have issued thou¬ 
sands of leaflets on February 15 calling for 
the formation of a new workers’ party. 

Alan McCombes spoke about the situa¬ 
tion in Scotland and how it has been changed 
with the election of six Scottish Socialist Party 
MSPs to the Holyrood parliament. Indeed the 
SSP has become a real force in Scottish poli¬ 
tics. Certainly the fact that so many candi¬ 
dates stood right across Scotland shows 
ambition that the rest of the British left could 
learn from. Unfortunately this is marred by 
the SSP’s nationalist politics. 

Comrade McCombes dislikes his project 
being termed nationalist. But what else can 
you call separatism and a focus on building 
‘socialism’ in Scotland alone? He said that it 
was wrong to look for all-British unity. There 
was “an incredible divergence of politics in 
England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ire¬ 
land. We should not try and put the union 


jack back together.” He went further, encour¬ 
aging the SP to consider discussing separa¬ 
tion for Wales. 

Finally he spoke of the steps forward the 
SSP are making in policy development. They 
now have 65 academics working alongside 
them to research and help develop policies. 
We “need to move away from vague slogans 
and consider what we will actually do when 
we get into power”. 

Hannah Sell made the concluding remarks 
from the platform. She used it as an opportu¬ 
nity to make some mild criticisms of the SSP 
leadership. In particular she called Tommy 
Sheridan to task for sowing illusions in coun¬ 
tries like Norway and Denmark. But the prob¬ 
lem is that the CWI itself does not stand 
against Scottish separatism in principle. So 
comrade Sell was not in a position to take a 
stand against nationalism and for the unity 
of the British working class - the only way to 
challenge the politics of McCombes and 
Sheridan. Also the only way to counter the 
pernicious myth that the historic unity of the 
working class is somehow based on waving 
the union jack. Our flag is deepest red • 

Anne Me Shane 
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certainly show how far things have declined. In the 1980s Peter Taaffe’s 
the Albert Hall for rallies, controlled Liverpool city council and the Labour 
crisis of perspectives. Held over the weekend of June 28-29 at the 
problems 


Invisible ghosts 
from the past 


T he trouble I had with the Socialist 
Party weekend school was that I left 
not knowing what the organisation 
really believes. However, I suspect this 
reflected the SP’s own confusion. 

For example, there were several 
references to the glory days of Liver¬ 
pool council and the poll tax campaign, 
but, beyond saying how right Militant 
had been in those struggles, nobody 
offered any explanation as to why these 
events led eventually to defeat and 
fragmentation. 

Take Scotland. Of course lessons 
were learnt from struggles like the poll 
tax - principally by the likes of Tommy 
Sheridan and Alan McCombes, who 
ended up splitting from the SP’s 
Committee for a Workers’ Interna¬ 
tional over the setting up of the Scottish 
Socialist Party. The comrades from the 
CWI rump in Scotland also learnt 
lessons, in that they swallowed their 
pride at being defeated by their erst¬ 
while comrades and joined the SSP as 
left critics. 

Phil Stott of CWI Scotland explained 
how the comrades have campaigned to 
extend SSP democracy, especially 
regarding the right to sell factional 
literature at SSP events (outside the 
agreed guidelines, but tolerated by the 
leadership faction). The CWI opposes 
the majority’s slide away from a 
“consistent socialist programme” - 
defined, it has to be said, around the 
view that socialism essentially equals 
nationalisation. One SP speaker from 
the floor during the session on Scotland 
attacked the SSP. Its refusal to fix a 
definite number of companies to be 
nationalised has been targeted by SP 
leaders. Tommy Sheridan and Alan 
McCombes know that taking hold of the 
Scottish branch of a transnational giant 
could simply lead to it being lopped off 
and left to die. The SP describe this as 
being no more than an accommodation 
with capitalism. 

Leaving aside the question of whether 


capitalism in Scotland is really ‘Scot¬ 
tish’ and can be separated from British 
or global capitalism, the SP implies that 
socialism can be delivered top-down 
through the existing state, rather than 
as an act of self-liberation of the 
working class itself. These kinds of 
questions hang around in the shadows 
like ghosts, unaddressed and invisible. 

The confusion is compounded when 
you consider the SP walkout from the 
Socialist Alliance, after its bureau¬ 
cratic-anarchistic proposals for the 
structure of the SA were rejected in 
December 2001. Yet the CWI Scotland 
has not threatened the SSP with similar 
ultimatums. Apparently this is because 
every situation is different, so what you 
do in one country (Scotland) has no 
necessary consequences for any other 
(eg, England). This is just self-serving 
twaddle. 

Yet the SP proudly announces that the 
CWI organises in 38 countries on the 
basis of a common working class 
programme. And that programme 
requires a mass working class party. In 
Scotland CWI comrades are engaged in 
a project that, despite the SSP’s 
nationalist deformations, has, through 
left unity, attempted to bring that about, 
but in the other 37 countries they seem 
to be waiting for capitalist crisis to 
throw the workers into spontaneous 
revolt and only at that point can the CWI 
intervene with its correct, transitional 
programme and save the world. 

There may be some who are striving 
for answers to all these and many other 
questions, but the school’s format was 
inadequate for the task. They need a 
school that lasts longer than just a few 
hours in total, with more time allowed 
for discussion, and sessions where the 
best theoreticians can debate the issues 
in depth. The SP culture is also too 
inward-looking. They need to look 
outside their own ranks in order to 
engage with different points of view • 

Phil Kent 


Only the Socialist Party 

T 


self. 


he opening rally was a strangely muted 
affair, the only ‘big name’ speaker be¬ 
ing general secretary Peter Taaffe him- 


What was completely lacking was any 
sense of strategy. Unlike at the closing rally 
the following day and at various ‘courses’ on 
both days, there was no mention of the SP’s 
‘mass workers’ party’. Comrade Taaffe com¬ 
pared the miserable conditions of the work¬ 
ers to the wealth of the bosses, and pointed 
out that the system itself was to blame. Nev¬ 
ertheless, there were signs of the working class 
starting to stir: “Our time is coming” and the 
bosses should tremble. Perhaps we are in the 
‘red 2000s’. 

Comrade Taaffe, like other SP speakers 
throughout the school, dismissed the possi¬ 
bility of any recovery of the Labour left - still 
less of the likes of Jeremy Corbyn ‘reclaiming’ 
the party for old Labour values. However, the 
SP would be prepared to admit it was wrong 
if, within a year, privatisation had been aban¬ 
doned, student fees had been abolished and 
clause four reinstated. Then Taaffe and co 
would be prepared to “reconsider”. 

Such ridiculous ultimatums are used to ex¬ 
cuse the SP’s refusal to actually take any con¬ 
crete steps itself to further the aim of a new 


workers’ party - through working alongside 
others either within formations such as the 
Socialist Alliance or in making a principled, 
active approach towards Labour’s mass base. 

The first speaker was Dennis Keane, presi¬ 
dent of the CPSU civil service union in Ireland 
and a member of the SP’s fraternal organisa¬ 
tion. He chose to tell us about a number of 
low-level union disputes - hardly an inspiring 
way to begin a rally. He was followed by an¬ 
other civil service union official - this time from 
Britain - John McCready of the PCSU. He at 
least did say that we need to make “socialist 
and political advance” as well as trade union 
gains - “That’s why [PCSU president] Janice 
Godrich and I joined Militant and why we’re 
members of the Socialist Party today.” In this 
vein Rob Williams, who made the financial 
appeal, informed us that the SP was “differ¬ 
ent to any other force on the left - we’re a 
working class socialist party”. 

At this rally every platform speaker was a 
member of the SP or one of its franchises - 
adding to the impression that the organisa¬ 
tion believes that the only strategic way 
ahead is through the working class flooding 
the Socialist Party with membership 
applications • 

Peter Manson 


Lula attacks public 
sector workers 

T! 


I he congress of the CUT, the main 
union federation of Brazil, held in Sao 
Paulo from June 3-7, was dominated 
by the question of the Lula government 
and its policies - particularly the social se¬ 
curity reform, but also its whole economic 
policy. 

There were deep divisions amongst the 
2,700 congress delegates. On the first day, 
public sector workers staged a demonstra¬ 
tion against the social security reform. This 
entails a higher minimum age for pensions 
(up from 48 to 55 years for women; and 
from 53 to 60 years for men), reduced ben¬ 
efits and higher contributions. The sav¬ 
ings will go to the ‘primary surplus of the 
national budget’: that is, to pay debt owed 
to the banks. 

Four speakers were heckled: three from 
Lula’s PT (Workers Party) and one from 
the PSTU (United Socialist Workers 
Party). Municipal workers held up placards 
during the speech of Marta Suplicy, mayor 
of Sao Paulo, who had to cut short her 
address. Then the president of the PSTU 
was heckled by a section of PT delegates 
(the ones who are most supportive of 
Lula). Next it was the turn of PT president 
Jose Genoino. Finally, the minister of so¬ 
cial security, Ricardo Berzoini, the promoter 
of the reforms, was unable to speak be¬ 
cause of the heckling. The latter two were 
especially targeted by public sector work¬ 
ers, who were prevented by congress se¬ 
curity from holding up banners against the 
reform. 

Another speaker was the minister for 
land reform, Miguel Rosseto. He is a mem¬ 
ber of Socialist Democracy (DS), the Bra¬ 
zilian section of the United Secretariat of 
the Fourth International. He said he was a 
supporter of Lula and criticised those who 
were opposed to the national government, 
accusing them of dividing the left. 

Lula himself visited the congress on the 
second day. The CUT president asked del¬ 
egates to give him a polite welcome. All 
was quiet until Lula started speaking in 
favour of the reforms. Again it was mainly 
public sector workers who voiced their op¬ 
position. Lula said he was not afraid of 
heckles: he had been heckled when the PT 
and the CUT were launched. Nevertheless 
the whole press carried headlines on the 
hostile reception given Lula by one of the 
main sectors that had supported his elec¬ 
tion. 

The main event on the third day was the 
meeting called to defend the ‘radicals’ - the 
four PT delegates who had publicly op¬ 
posed the social security reform. All the 
left tendencies except the DS were present, 
in spite of the fact that one of the radicals 
is a DS member. The majority of the 
speeches were highly critical of the PT 
leaders’ democratic shortcomings. But the 
speeches of the three ‘radicals’ present 
went much further, making broad criti¬ 
cisms of Lula’s policies. They criti¬ 
cised the alliance with corrupt 
bourgeois politicians, the subor¬ 
dination to the IMF 
and World 


* 



Bank, the economic policies and the re¬ 
forms (social securities and tax) for taking 
from the workers to benefit the bankers. 
They called for a unified left slate in the 
CUT congress, in opposition to the poli¬ 
cies of the PT left tendencies. Almost all 
the PT left tendencies have places in the 
national government and are furious with 
the radicals because, to keep their jobs, 
they cannot openly criticise Lula’s policies 
- even less make alliances with those who 
oppose them, like the radicals or the PSTU. 

For the first time since the CUT was 
founded, the demand to break from the 
IMF and to stop paying foreign debt was 
not included in official policy. Support for 
the landless movement and their occupa¬ 
tions was kept off the agenda. Last but not 
least, the resolution on the social security 
reform called for changes, but not for its 
withdrawal (the demand of the public sec¬ 
tor workers). The CUT is now the trade 
union arm of the national government. 

On the final day the leadership elections 
took place. This saw the various political 
forces attempting to draw up common 
slates. On the right there was Articulation, 
with slightly more than half the delegates, 
and the CSC (led by the Communist Party 
of Brazil, whose members sit in Lula’s cabi¬ 
net). On the centre-right are the DS and 
TM (Marxist Tendency), with a little less 
than 10%. On the centre-left is ‘Fortalecer 
a CUT’ (Strengthen the CUT), composed 
of Lambertists, Left Articulation, the Coun¬ 
tryside Fomm and various PT tendencies, 
that together accounted for just over 10%. 
The left is made up of Unir a Esquerda 
(Unite the Left), which had slightly less 
than 10%. 

The CUT rules state that to be elected 
to the national executive a slate must win 
more than 20% of the vote. In view of this 
the United Secretariat DS leadership de¬ 
cided to take part in a joint slate with Ar¬ 
ticulation, the CP and the centre-right. 
Some DS members cried - literally. It was 
the opposition slate, headed by Jorginho 
from the centre-left Countryside Forum, 
that was defending the radicals, including 
DS member Heloisa Helena. The opposi¬ 
tion picked up around 25% of the vote and 
got two more places than expected. 

The following week, on June 11, around 
30,000 public sector workers marched in 
Brasilia against the social security reform. 
The press said there were no PT banners, 
only one from the CP and around 100 from 
the PSTU. PT and CP parliamentarians 
were heckled and one was pelted with rot¬ 
ten fruit. On June 14 the national meeting 
of public sector workers shouted down 
CUT representatives and showed their 
support for strike action on July 8. On June 
17, Lula was heckled by public sector work¬ 
ers for a second time 
in the southern city 
of Pelotas when 
he spoke in fa¬ 
vour of the 
reforms. 

The 
struggle 
i against the 
reforms is 
'moving 
onto a higher 
level • 

Fabio 
Bosco 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Handsome is as 
handsome does 



N ormally I don’t ‘do’ the heavy- 
duty quote-mongering style of 
leftie journalism. But, just for 
once, let’s consider develop¬ 
ments inside the Socialist Alliance by 
starting and ending on the sayings of two 
of the greatest women of the 20th cen¬ 
tury: Rosa Luxemburg and my mum. 

Luxemburg once observed that “free¬ 
dom is - always and absolutely - freedom 
for the one who thinks differently”. And 
guess what? The swingin’ Polish com¬ 
munist rock chick was right. That’s ex¬ 
actly why the current efforts to purge 
‘minority viewpoints’ from positions in¬ 
side the Socialist Alliance, the Stop the 
War Coalition - and even local trades 
councils nobody could have been arsed 
even to contest a few years back - are so 
insidious. 

OK, I’m biased. I am one of those dif¬ 
ficult customers who sometimes does 
‘think differently’. Differently from the 
Socialist Workers Party, for certain. Dif¬ 
ferently from the publishers of this news¬ 
paper as well. The trouble is that these 
days departure from leftwing orthodoxy 
is increasingly deemed reason enough 
to exclude talented and hard-working 
comrades from tasks they are ideally 
suited to undertake. 

Not that I’d include myself in the above 
description, of course. Deep-seated aver¬ 
sion to work of any kind and a low bore¬ 
dom threshold mean that I rarely, if ever, 
stand for any type of office. If it had been 
me on the central committee of the Bol¬ 
sheviks back in 1924,1 would probably 
have backed that Stalin bloke for the top 
job, if only out of sheer gratitude that 
somebody was mug enough actually to 
volunteer to fill out forms in triplicate. 

But, having established my utter lack 
of self-interest on this one, let’s just list 
some of the first-rate ‘minority viewpoint’ 
comrades facing attempted or actual ex¬ 
clusion from labour movement posts, in 
what looks increasingly like a consistent 
policy led by the SWP, sometimes aided 
and abetted by their newfound tankie 
pals. 

Steve Godward - everybody’s favour¬ 
ite Brummie firefighter - is a genuine 
working class militant, not some philoso¬ 
phy grad who leapt straight from student 


Route 


I was interested to read George 
Thome’s letter a couple of weeks ago 
(Weekly Worker June 19). 

Firstly, it confirmed that comrade 
Thome has finally left the Socialist La¬ 
bour Party, which he says he now regards 
as “nothing more than an extra branch 
of the Stalin Society”. George’s view that 
“the SLP made no effort to become a 
mass working class party” is an entirely 
correct one. He had displayed the pa¬ 
tience of Job before arriving at and pub¬ 
licly announcing this verdict. This 
included keeping his head down when 
the witch-hunts and purges were taking 
place in 1997-98. After an initial protest, 
George had settled upon silence when I 
myself - then secretary of George’s 
Stockport branch - was ‘voided’ by Scar- 
gill. 

I bear no grudge over this, because I 
know that George would only have taken 
such an approach because he considered 
that it was in the interests of the working 
class to stay within the SLP while others 
were sacrificed. In this, he is not alone. 
Indeed, he shares the company of many 
thousands of sincere working class mili¬ 
tants, throughout the history of our 
movement. 

George does not elaborate on what he 
thought went wrong with the SLP 
project. I would be interested to hear his 
views on this, but I would invite him to 
consider that the root of the problem was 
the phenomenon that has plagued the 
working class stmggle since its earliest 
days - bureaucratism. The SLP displayed 
all of the characteristics of this disease 
in almost pure form. Arthur Scargill in fact 


politics into a full-timer’s post in a Trot 
group. He has earned the base he has 
built in the class, precisely because he 
can cut it as a militant in the workplace, 
and the employers have brutally victim¬ 
ised him for it. 

But Steve is suddenly judged unwor¬ 
thy to act either as vice-chair of the alli¬ 
ance, or even to undertake unpaid work 
for Birmingham trades council. The rea¬ 
son? Well, he’s got a ‘minority viewpoint’ 
on electoral blocs with muslims. Danger¬ 
ous man. 

Then there’s Martin Thomas of the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, who 
‘thinks differently’ on Galloway. That’s 


carried the same banner as that which 
headed Jean Kysow’s article in the 
Weekly Worker , to which George was 
responding: “Forget SWP, forget Com¬ 
munist Party” (June 12). However, he 
attempted to resolve the problem of disu¬ 
nity within the class by administrative as 
opposed to political means, whereas 
Jean, healthily, has the opposite ap¬ 
proach. 

The exclusions, the purges, the rulings 
‘out of order’ of vast numbers of confer¬ 
ence motions, the debarments on factions 
(always of course with the exception of 
the leadership’s currently favoured fac¬ 
tion - ie, one which had offered its serv¬ 
ices), the refusal to countenance debate 
and discussion in the party’s paper, the 


1. The right to take part in the 
selection of candidates for elections 
at all levels. 

2. The right to put themselves 
forward as candidates for selection. 

3. The right to take part in the 
formation of policy at all levels. 

4. The right to hold all officers or 
representatives to account through 
democratic mechanisms. 

5. The right to freedom of opinion 
and expression. 

6. The right to write for, sell or 
distribute publications. 

7. The right to information about all 
SA activities and decisions. 


his right. Martin is an original and some¬ 
times thought-provoking Marxist writer, 
and even - how can I put this? - the most 
theoretically self-assured among us ben¬ 
efit from having preconceptions chal¬ 
lenged from time to time. 

Come to that, he is one of the leaders 
of what is numerically probably the 
third-largest component of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance, with strong support in the 
student movement. As such, AWL rep¬ 
resentation should be automatic. The 
fortunately unsuccessful attempt to 
carve Thomas off the executive was as 
crassly stupid as it was bureaucratically 
mishandled. 


notorious ‘block votes’ - all of these 
were manifestations of bureaucratism. 

When I read on to find George damn¬ 
ing the Socialist Alliance with the pro¬ 
nouncement, “The constant disagree¬ 
ments between the parties that make up 
the Socialist Alliance have destroyed 
any chance that grouping may have had 
of becoming a mass party”, I have to 
conclude that the comrade has not 
learned the cmcial lesson from the deba¬ 
cle of the SLR What George is decrying 
within the SA is the very political proc¬ 
ess of thrashing out what divides us, that 
was smothered within the SLP. Yes, it can 
be a very frustrating process. Yes, it is 
itself distorted by bureaucratic devia¬ 
tions - and there are many signs that this 


8. The right to establish short-term or 
long-term political platforms on 
whatever political basis members 
see fit. 

9. The Socialist Alliance must be a 
model of civilised democracy in 
contrast to the control-f reakevy of 
New Labour. We need efficient 
decision-making on the alliance’s 
responses to political events; 
transparency and accountability in 
decision-making; maximum discus¬ 
sion before all important decisions; 
decision by consensus wherever 
possible; and autonomy for groups 
within the alliance. 


I haven’t got a clue why Phil Pope re¬ 
mains excluded from the exec. But I do 
know he’s young - a quality at a premium 
in the Socialist Alliance - and has the full 
confidence of the Indie SA caucus. Even 
Blair still permits a handful of token trou¬ 
blemakers to sit on the Labour 
backbenches. Coopt him now, if only in 
the name of pluralism. 

Lastly, it seems that a Weekly Worker 
article on George Galloway - penned by 
someone described last week as “a cer¬ 
tain Dave Osier” - means that the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain is forbidden 
to send an observer to Stop the War 
Coalition steering committee meetings. 


phenomenon is worsening - but it still 
lives. 

The mass working class party that 
George so passionately wants to see is 
not going to be delivered like manna from 
heaven. We have to struggle to win it. 
That struggle is particularly intense 
within the SA at this time, precisely be¬ 
cause a majority has not yet been won 
to the belief that the SA should declare 
the aim of creating such a party and 
should prioritise, within all of its work, 
that objective. I do not think that I need 
to go into an analysis of why this is so. 
George is an avid reader of the Weekly 
Worker’s reports on the SA and he knows 
full well that what we face is primarily 
derived from the dominance of the Brit- 


10. All important decisions should 
be taken through written resolu¬ 
tions of appropriate conferences or 
committees. All decision-making 
bodies of the alliance must keep 
minutes of their proceedings which 
include the text of all proposals 
adopted, defeated or remitted and 
details of those votes. 

These minutes must be circu¬ 
lated promptly to all Socialist 
Alliance members who request 
them, either free by email or, on 
payment of an extra subscription 
sufficient to cover costs, by ordi¬ 
nary mail • 


Readers may remember that, despite be¬ 
ing a coalition affiliate, the CPGB has long 
been denied representation on that body, 
simply because of its position on islamic 
anti-imperialism. In other words, it takes 
what we in the trade call a ‘minority view¬ 
point’ on that one. 

There is a subtext here. STWC chair 
Andrew Murray has been on, er, less than 
comradely terms with “a certain Dave 
Osier” for about a decade now. This is 
neither the time nor place to rake over an 
old spat. But let me put this to Andrew in 
print. You will know that I have contrib¬ 
uted to a wide range of socialist publica¬ 
tions. These include the Morning Star 
and the SWP’s Socialist Review. The 
‘minority viewpoints’ expressed were 
mine alone and not those of the publish¬ 
ers. Surely the same applies to anything 
I pen for the Weekly Worker ? 

Worryingly, one recent Murray po¬ 
lemic pointedly damned critics of STWC 
strategy as “malicious ultra-leftists” who 
are transparently doing “the work of im¬ 
perialists”. No naming names. No at¬ 
tempt to debate differences. Simply the 
ex cathedra edict that even to question 
decisions taken behind closed doors, by 
a leadership that has already consciously 
excluded ‘minority viewpoints’ from its 
deliberations, is automatically equal to 
class treachery. 

Evidently the forces of ingsoc still feel 
under threat from thoughtcrime. I guess 
we bad guys should all try that bit harder 
to be goodthinkful before we all get 
dragged off to Room 101. 

Yet the SWP, of all organisations, re¬ 
ally should know. As erstwhile 
Luxemburgite Tony Cliff once put it, “Be¬ 
cause the working class is far from being 
monolithic, and because the path to so¬ 
cialism is uncharted, wide differences of 
strategy and tactics can and should ex¬ 
ist in the revolutionary party. The alter¬ 
native is the bureaucratised party or the 
sect with its leader ... Scientific social¬ 
ism must live and thrive on controversy.” 

If John Rees and Rob Hoveman are 
reading this ... what’s changed, guys? 
Because, as the late Frieda Osier always 
used to say, “Handsome is as handsome 
does” • 

Dave Osier 


ish left’s largest organisation, the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party. He will also know that 
the pro-party forces have a substantial 
minority strength of about 30%. 

Just two weeks ago, a Stockport 
branch of the SA was inaugurated. At 
its first AGM, it unanimously passed a 
resolution confirming that it will imple¬ 
ment the ‘Charter of members rights’ (see 
below), an annexe to the SA’s national 
constitution, that is deliberately ignored 
in many SWP-dominated branches, such 
as the recently disbanded South Man¬ 
chester SA. The fight for this charter is 
the route to winning the S A for partyism. 
I invite George to join Stockport SA and 
to help secure it as a bastion of the stmg¬ 
gle for a mass workers’ party. 

Finally, George ends his letter by play¬ 
ing devil’s advocate. He is no fascist 
sympathiser and his suggestion that the 
British National Party has for years been 
considering “the needs of the British 
workers, the unemployed and pension¬ 
ers before all others” is a dark joke. It is 
no doubt intended as a warning, and a 
very pertinent one at that. Politics abhors 
a vacuum. Unless communists, socialists 
and working class militants do unite to 
form a mass socialist party of the class, 
unless we do overcome all of the bureau¬ 
cratism and sweep aside the petty pro¬ 
prietors and careerists within our 
movement, then the vacuum will be filled 
from the right and we will see increasing 
numbers of workers duped by the likes 
of the BNP - a road to disaster • 

John Pearson 
secretary, 
Stockport Socialist Alliance 


Charter of members’ rights 


to mass workers’ party 
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SCOTLAND 


SSP and sectarianism 

Anti-working class cancer 


A recent opinion poll conducted by 
System Three for BBC Radio Five 
Live has revealed hard evidence 
that the peculiarly Scottish version 
of sectarianism is alive and well. Religious 
hatred and intolerance, according to System 
Three, is at its most widespread in the west of 
Scotland. Figures suggest that four times as 
many catholics suffer sectarian abuse as do 
protestants. Regardless of the veracity of 
such a study and whether it can bear scien¬ 
tific analysis, there is palpable evidence that 
the problem of sectarianism continues to fes¬ 
ter. 

The Scottish Socialist Party has developed 
little or no concrete theory in relation to this 
problem. The only indication in our manifesto 
for May’s Holyrood parliament elections that 
the SSP considers sectarianism an issue is a 
single bullet point - for desegregation - in the 
section on education. As the only party claim¬ 
ing to represent working class interests in 
Scotland, the SSP must debate and discuss 
this issue in terms of exposing the real cause 
of this anti-working class cancer. Socialists 
have to look beyond mere inter-religious big¬ 
otry. 

In a recent conversation I had with Alan 
McCombes (SSP policy coordinator and edi¬ 
tor of Scottish Socialist Voice ) he agreed that 
the SSP should keep the discussion going on 
sectarianism. It was such a complex issue that 
knee-jerk reactions would not provide satis¬ 
factory solutions. As an example, comrade 
McCombes cited the proposed banning of 
marches as undesirable because of the dan¬ 
ger this posed for the rights of all sections to 
demonstrate. 

He agreed with my suggestion that sectari¬ 
anism should not be approached simply as 
the symptom of religious rivalry. It should be 
regarded, he said, as a “Frankenstein’s mon¬ 
ster” bom of the ruling class that tried to sup¬ 
press Irish nationalism and encouraged 
discrimination against catholics. The histori¬ 
cal legacy of sectarianism was inextricably 
linked to the struggle for national unity and 
liberation in Ireland. In principle, he supported 
a united federal Ireland, with autonomous 
rights being granted to minorities. This would 
be a welcome development in SSP policy if it 
were ever adopted. 

However, the signs are not encouraging. 
An attempt to tackle the sectarian question 
was headed off by the leadership - not least 
comrade McCombes himself - at February’s 
conference. An amendment to SSP policy on 
education, calling for the abolition of religious 
observance in state schools on the principle 
of separation of church and state, was clearly 
gaining support. Comrade McCombes 
quickly realised the serious consequences of 
where the debate was going. Grasping the 
anti-sectarian nettle in such a progressive 
manner was a step too far. 

For the SSP to take a principled stance 
against anti-working class sectarianism was 
‘risky’. To demand that our formal acceptance 
of the separation of church and state be actu¬ 
ally put into practice would be ‘political sui¬ 
cide’. Comrade McCombes warned of the 
backlash from both sides of the sectarian di¬ 
vide if the SSP were to accept the amendment. 
The time was not right to call for abolition, he 
said; it would antagonise potential SSP vot¬ 
ers. 

This line of argument drew support from the 
Socialist Worker platform comrades. They 
said that attacking religious teaching in mus- 
lim faith schools was unfair. Not surprisingly, 
with the International Socialist Movement and 
SW platform united, conference voted for the 
status quo. This is political opportunism com¬ 
rades - no more, no less. 

Socialists, especially revolutionary social¬ 
ists, should be vigorously campaigning to 
remove the right of religious organisations to 
interfere in the curriculum. We should support 
the teaching and study of religion (as well as 
atheism) in our schools, but not religious in¬ 
doctrination. Naturally we support the right 
of all religious groups and organisations to 
practise their beliefs and disseminate their 



Rangers fan: ideas. But these activities are out of place in 

Scottish people the learning environment of schools, 
are divided The SSP has, for similar reasons, been re¬ 

luctant in the past to embrace the terms ‘re¬ 
publican’ and even ‘republic’ because certain 
comrades were afraid of their association with 
the Irish nationalist movement and did not 
want to alienate those protestant workers who 
are traditionally sympathetic to loyalism (al¬ 
though it must be noted that our MSPs staged 
an excellent republican demonstration against 
the oath of allegiance after their election in 
May). 

Yet, despite appearances, a refusal to take 
a firm position on the national question in Ire¬ 
land is perfectly consistent for an organisa¬ 
tion that has made Scottish independence - 
and with it the weakening of the British work¬ 
ing class - its number one priority. Left nation¬ 
alism puts Scotland first and last. Anything 
perceived to damage Scottish unity must be 
avoided, ignored or flatly rejected. That is the 
overriding ‘principle’ for comrade McCombes 
nowadays. 

The SSP is committed in its manifesto to a 
desegregated education system that allows 
for the rights of religious observance by all 
denominations, but to be implemented by 
consent and agreement rather than by com¬ 
pulsion and enforcement - ie, ecumenicalism, 
not secularism. A cowardly attempt to step 
around a living problem and an outright aban¬ 
donment of the basic demand to separate 
church and state. 

Socialists have to deal with the generally 
accepted (but mistaken) belief that religious 
differences taken in themselves are the root 
cause of modem sectarian divisions. This is 
ahistorical nonsense. The British nation-state 
and its component English, Scottish and 
Welsh parts were built on the ideological 
foundations of protestantism and anti-catholi- 
cism. Protestantism was the common religion 
on the island and catholic France the main 
enemy of England and then Britain. In other 
words, before the 1789 French Revolution 
religion and the formation of the nation-state 
went hand in hand. 


For the SSP to take a 
principled stance against anti¬ 
working class sectarianism 
was 'risky’. To demand that 
our formal acceptance of the 
separation of church and state 
be actually put into practice 
would be 'political suicide’ 


There is also the Irish dimension. In the early 
17th century settlers from Scotland and Eng¬ 
land were planted in the north with the spe¬ 
cific intention of quelling the most rebellious 
part of Ireland. It was also hoped that the pres¬ 
ence of settlers would counter the danger of 
Ireland being used as a catholic fifth column 
by Spain and then France. 

Their descendants inevitably came to no 
longer regard themselves as simply ‘Scottish’ 
or ‘English’. Over a period of time they devel¬ 
oped a protestant-Irish or British-Irish iden¬ 
tity and regarded themselves as distinct from 
the majority of catholic Irish. In the north they 
played the role of a labour aristocracy, bribed 
with certain privileges as a means of suppress¬ 
ing Ireland as a whole and keeping the work¬ 
ing class divided. 

Communists oppose any reversal of the 
poles of oppression. A united Ireland must 
come about through the voluntary unity of 
its peoples. That is why we favour a federal 
Ireland - with, in the north, a British-Irish, two- 
county, two-half-county province which ex¬ 
ercises the right of self-determination. 

Socialists do not support the right of any 
national group to oppress another. That is the 
negative side of our programme. But there has 
to be a positive side as well. Our task is to bring 
about working class unity. Socialists over¬ 
come bigotry and hatred not only by champi¬ 
oning democracy but through the experience 
of joint stmggle to bring that programme to 
realisation. 

Modem sectarianism must be viewed pri¬ 
marily as a national phenomenon, not a reli¬ 
gious or confessional one. It has been given 
a particular sharpness in Scotland as a result 
of the close connection of many Scots with 
people of either British-Irish or catholic Irish 
descent. 

The development of modem sectarian ha¬ 
tred, particularly in the west of Scotland, can 
be traced back to the immigration of catholics 
and protestants from Ireland in the 18th and 
19th centuries. They provided the necessary 
pool of labour for the development of capital¬ 
ism in Scotland during the period of industri¬ 
alisation. The factories producing textiles and 
iron needed cheap labour. Railway construc¬ 
tion, coal mining and agriculture expanded 
only because of the plentiful supply of work¬ 
ers from Ireland and the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land. Irish workers, although predominant in 
the west of Scotland, also found work and 
established large communities in and around 
Perth, Stirling, Dundee and West Lothian, ar¬ 
eas which today still harbour the sectarian 
legacy. 

The sectarian divide was exacerbated dur¬ 
ing the depression of the 1930s. As capital 
plummeted into crisis and workers faced 
mass unemployment and starvation, work¬ 
ing class protestants turned against catho¬ 


lic workers and their families, not least recent 
migrants, accusing them of taking ‘their’ 
jobs. Going with the existing historic grain, 
capital almost effortlessly opened up divi¬ 
sions within the working class by playing the 
sectarian card. Shipyards, mines and other 
workplaces were heavily influenced by the 
powerful protestant Orange Order. Favour¬ 
itism was extended to protestant workers. 
Workers, blinded by sectarianism, failed to 
recognise the real enemy. 

A united attack by all sections of workers 
against the system of capital at that time would 
have enabled workers to begin to see them¬ 
selves as the only class capable of defending 
their rights and the rights of oppressed minori¬ 
ties. Only through such a united mass stmg¬ 
gle can workers begin to recognise their 
enslavement under the ruling class and force 
economic and political concessions from 
them. 

Class division was further ensured by alle¬ 
giance to rival football clubs. Irish priests had 
founded Celtic FC to raise money for desper¬ 
ately poor catholic families in the East End of 
Glasgow. Their original team was composed 
mainly of Hibernian FC players from Edin¬ 
burgh who were of Irish origin. It was hardly 
surprising therefore that Celtic became the 
‘catholic’ club and Rangers the ‘protestant’ 
club in Glasgow. Rangers adopted a policy of 
never employing catholic players, a policy 
only very recently rescinded. Since 1995, 11 
Celtic and Rangers supporters have been 
murdered by rival fans. 

Six of the recommendations of the cross¬ 
party working group on sectarianism, set up 
by the Scottish executive and published in 
December 2002, deal with football, in particu¬ 
lar Rangers and Celtic. However, rather than 
identify the root causes of this Scottish phe¬ 
nomenon, the working group proposed in¬ 
creased powers for the police and courts. The 
blame for bigotry and hatred is laid at the door 
of individuals. The system and its history 
escapes blame. 

A further recommendation by the working 
group is one that should be of concern to all 
working class activists: “All local authorities 
should license street traders and introduce 
conditions preventing them from selling any 
offensive sectarian material in the context of 
football matches. The police should monitor 
the situation and report any breaches to the 
local authority, which should suspend the li¬ 
cence.” Comrades, how long would it take 
before such prohibitive legislation was ex¬ 
tended to include other forms of “offensive” 
material - for example, that which sought to 
‘provoke class division’? 

Celtic’s chief executive, Ian McLeod, re¬ 
cently put his name to a mass leaflet urging 
supporters to desist from singing songs of an 
“offensive nature”. But he told reporters: 
“There are complex issues that underpin why 
people feel the need to sing songs of that kind. 
I’ve heard a great deal through my life of the 
famous Celtic paranoia. But look into the his¬ 
tory and you’ll see that the people who started 
this club were ill-treated in this society. Irish 
catholic immigrants were given a hard time and 
they had good reason for founding the club: 
to help the needy among their own people. I 
think maybe the protestant majority conven¬ 
iently forget that and, as a non-catholic, I can 
say that more easily, without it sounding like 
a persecution complex.” 

McLeod also commented on his “delight” 
at the appearance of Scottish saltires - as op¬ 
posed to Irish tricolours - when his club trav¬ 
elled to Europe. He made no mention, 
however, of the appearance of Palestinian 
flags (Celtic supporters) or Israeli flags (Rang¬ 
ers supporters) at recent matches. 

Such demonstrations of support for an op¬ 
pressed people by Irish republican sympathis¬ 
ers and the reflex response of siding with their 
oppressors by loyalists demonstrate that we 
need a rather more sophisticated approach to 
the problem of sectarianism than the even- 
handed condemnation of ‘religious’ bigots on 
both sides • 

Ronnie Mejka 
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SUMMI \ 

OFFENSIVE 

Don’t 
panic 


We have now passed the halfway 
stage of this year’s Summer 
Offensive fundraising drive 
(although our 'halfway social’ is 
not until July 12). But we have 
received rather less than half of 
our £25,000 target. The total so 
far is £7,675 ■ an increase of £753 
on the previous week. 

But I haven’t gone into panic 
mode yet. I know from previous 
experience that many comrades 
are only able to come up with the 
goods near the end of our two- 
month campaign. Others tend to 
hold back what they’ve collected 
to date until they can write us a 
cheque for a nice, round number 
(with several zeros on the end!). 
Don’t hoard it, comrades - we can 
make use of down-payments, 
however small. 

One comrade on the right 
wavelength (in more ways than 
one) is DL from Yorkshire. She 
writes: “I am pleased to tell you 
that my sponsored swim is looking 
good for next weekend. So far I 
have £35 promised - if I complete 
the 50 lengths.” But some of her 
backers are so confident in her 
success that they haven’t both¬ 
ered to wait until she has actually 
done the swim and paid up in 
advance, allowing DL to send us 
£10 as a first instalment. 

A rather larger donation 
comes from a long-time supporter 
in the West Midlands, TK. Your 
£100 is more than useful, com¬ 
rade. Thanks too to DF, SP, RU, GJ, 
GP, VA and SG, who all sent in 
donations to the Weekly Worker 
this week. 

However, although I’m not 
panicking, I confess to getting a 
bit edgy. Will all those pledges be 
delivered? I need more reassur¬ 
ance - preferably in the shape of a 
couple of grand by next week! • 
Tina Becker 

■ Halfway social 

July 12,7pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 
34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 
(nearest tube: Great Portland 
Street, Regent Street). 

■ Celebration meal 
Saturday August 2 (first evening 
of this year’s Communist Univer¬ 
sity), 7.30pm, Goldsmiths College, 
Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, 
London SE14 (nearest tube: New 
Cross). All donors and friends 
welcome. Tickets: £25 (solidarity 
price: £50; unwaged: £15 ).b 
H alfway social 

July 12,7pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 
34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 
(nearest tube: Great Portland 
Street, Regent Street), 
i Celebration meal 
Saturday August 2 (first 
evening of this year’s 
Communist Univer- 
sity), 7.30pm, 
Goldsmiths College, 
Raymont Hall, 63 
Wickham Road, 
London SE14 
(nearest tube: New 
Cross). All donors and 
friends welcome. 
Tickets: £25 (solidarity 
price: £50; unwaged: £15). 


Martyn Waites Born under punches Simon and Schuster, 
London, 2003, pp416, £10.99 


Miners then 

and now 


C oming up to the 20th anniversary of 
the start of the 1984-85 great coal 
strike, this novel is both topical and 
thought-provoking. A left journal¬ 
ist is sucked into the furore of the strike, then, 
like many communities, organisations and in¬ 
dividuals. is thrown roughly back out the other 
side, licking his wounds and not really sure 
what it was he had just experienced. An ocean 
of difference lies between what he was then 
and what he had become. 

Using the forthcoming anniversary of the 


strike as an incentive for a lengthy feature 
article, he heads back to the coalfield area of 
the Tyne and Wear. He goes geographically 
north, but also back in time. The book, in an 
interesting suspension of normal chronology, 
flits chapter by chapter to then, to now, to then, 
to now - exploring two parallel universes, 
changed yet linked; events separate, but col¬ 
oured and shaped by each other. The charac¬ 
ters in the two worlds at first are not apparently 
the same, but, as the conjunctions of percep¬ 
tion and recall bring the two worlds together, 


the characters start to fuse into singular, if 
changed entities. 

The northern mining town, I guess, is Blyth 
in Northumberland, but obviously draws on 
events from Newcastle, Northumberland and 
Durham overall. The description of social and 
personal dereliction in the abandoned indus¬ 
trial areas is depressingly familiar and accu¬ 
rate. I was reminded of Royce Turner’s recent 
Coal was our life, a factual study of post-strike 
Barnsley pit villages and the crushing feelings 
of hopelessness found there. This book is set 
on Tyne and Wear, but actually the charac¬ 
ters and social conditions could be the post¬ 
pit communities of anywhere in Britain. That 
may be the reason why local dialogue pre¬ 
sented in the book is only mildly accented and 
not the heavy dialect one would expect to find. 
The ‘what’ is obviously more central than the 
‘where’. 

Waites is successful in creating a feeling of 
menace - of something manipulative and cal¬ 
culating out of shot: ordinary folk trying to 
live their lives are set up to be trampled on. 
However, the book is not an even balance of 
then and now: the now is much more in focus 
and sharp, the then weaker. What is missing 
from it is the feeling of mass involvement, the 
surging mass of a class offensive. Instead we 
tend to get a picture of a beleaguered group 
of surviving neanderthals, overpowered and 
overwhelmed by events all round them, almost 
pointlessly trying to cling on. 

I have no intention of being unduly harsh: 
this is good book - some will find it shocking; 
many even over the top in terms of the cru¬ 
elty of some of the lives portrayed, although 
sadly it is not, and anyone who lives among 
this will recognise it all too clearly. Waites has 
had a good shot at trying to capture some¬ 
thing, but did not quite get there (sadly I do 
not think Turner’s brave effort did either). The 
scale of the stmggle, the odds we were play¬ 
ing for, the numbers of people involved to the 
depth of their existences, body and soul - all 
this gets lost in very tight focuses and to an 
extent, unintentionally, the big picture goes 
out of the frame. 

Perhaps not the book Waites set out to 
write, but well worth the read nevertheless • 

Dave Douglass 


MARTYN WAITES 



Waites is 
successful 
in creating 
a feeling of 
menace - of 
something 
manipulative 
and 

calculating 
out of shot: 
ordinary 
folk trying 
to live their 
lives are set 
up to be 
trampled on 


Topical and thought-provoking 


CU WALES 


Next year, comrades? 


T he inaugural Communist University 
Wales, held over the weekend of June 
28-29 in Cardiff, was a fitting symbol of 
a fresh and renewed CPGB presence in 
Wales. It provided an excellent opportunity 
for debate and education, particularly for the 
younger comrades moving towards our or¬ 
ganisation. In all nearly 20 attended. 

Debates on ‘The myth of the Celts’ and 
‘When was Wales a nation?’ created a plat¬ 
form for engaging with comrades from the 
nationalist left, who are currently discussing 
the creation of a Welsh Socialist Party. Their 
absence may serve to exemplify a reluctance 
to debate these issues with others on the left 
- or maybe they were down at Barry Island 
in the summer sun. 

Nevertheless people from outside the 
CPGB Wales had few reservations about 
putting across their views. Gareth Gordon of 
the Cardiff Anarchist Network dived into the 


“shark pool” of communists in the discus¬ 
sion on the thorny issues of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the state. He must be 
praised for that, if nothing else. This session 
largely revolved around the concepts of au¬ 
thority and democracy, and how they are 
contested by the anarchist and Marxist tra¬ 
ditions. After this lively debate it could be 
seen that many Marxist thinkers were far from 
the “sharks” he initially viewed us as. We 
welcome his presence at further debates in 
Wales. 

In the debate on the failures of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance, Comrade Mike Peam attacked 
the SA as being misconceived. His assertion 
that a worker’s identity “is formed at the point 
of production” was also the source of much 
debate throughout the whole weekend. 
Good. John Bridge put across the view that 
a class-conscious worker is not simply a 
“wage-slave”, but somebody who possess 


a wide culture and joins in the stmggle for 
human liberation. 

These were not the only sources of argu¬ 
ment, however. Far from it. Debate revolved 
around the concept of the ‘new American 
century’; the veracity of rival Marxist defini¬ 
tions of a nation; the possible role of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance in the future and much more. 

The conclusion to draw is that Communist 
University Wales was a success. This was a 
weekend full of debate on a number of seri¬ 
ous issues that are crucial to the develop¬ 
ment of a coherent left in Wales. Everyone 
present will have learnt from it. However, the 
absence of the left groups was as revealing 
as it was unsurprising. Anybody who 
wishes to side-step such ideological engage¬ 
ment and discussion seems to have some¬ 
thing to hide. 

Maybe next year, comrades? • 

Ben Lewis 
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William Blake’s 
real heritage? 


Andy Croft and Adrian Mitchell (eds) Red sky at night: 
socialist poetry Five Leaves Publications, 2003, pp304, £9.99 



R eading Red sky at night , the read¬ 
er’s first impression is one of nos¬ 
talgia for a tradition now lost. As 
with the contemporary left in Brit¬ 
ain generally, there is a feeling that socialism 
is somehow a thing of the past, an inexplica¬ 
bly enduring British tradition - like morris danc¬ 
ing or warm beer - that is now more of an 
anachronistic historical vestige than a vital and 
contemporary stmggle for human freedom. 

As Andy Croft states in his introduction, 
the basic premise of this anthology is that it 
is British. This marks a change from previ¬ 
ous English-language collections of radical 
and socialist writing, such as the Penguin 
hook of socialist verse , or The Chatto book 
of dissent, in that these others represented 
an internationalist tradition, in the fullest 
sense of the term. Croft remarks: “We have 
only included poets from the Irish Republic, 
the Commonwealth and elsewhere if they 
wrote their most significant work while liv¬ 
ing in Britain.” 

This highlights both the strength and weak¬ 
ness of this anthology. On the one hand Red 
sky at night is a much-needed collection, 
demonstrating the vital and ongoing role of 
socialist and radical thought in the develop¬ 
ment of 20th century British poetry, but this 
concentration on Britishness also marks it 
with a pervading sense of despair and, ulti¬ 
mately, a peculiarly insular parochialism. This 
parochialism manifests itself in the choice of 
tradition from which the editors choose the 
poetry in their collection. Despite some no¬ 
table exceptions, such as the contribution 
from Roy Fisher, there is a noticeable lack of 
representation from avant gardist or even 
late modernist British poetry. And while 
Linton Kwesi Johnson and Jean ‘Binta’ 
Breeze are welcome contributors, the ab¬ 
sence of Kamau Brathwaite, for example, is 
inexplicable, even if he only remained in the 
UK for a short period. 

While Brathwaite’s relatively short spell in 
the UK is perhaps an excusable ground for 


his absence, far less understandable is the 
omission of any of Bob Cobbing’s work, for 
example - or Eric Mottram, Alaric Sumner, Ric 
Caddell and Barry MacSweeney, for that mat¬ 
ter. If any poet of the 20th century was a liv¬ 
ing embodiment of the radical, revolutionary 
spirit of William Blake, it was Cobbing. His 
manic and energetic sound pieces and the ec¬ 
lectic interpretations of his own abstract 
graphic works were similarly inspired by a 
radical puritan upbringing - in his case with 
the Plymouth Brethren. What was important 
about Blake was not only the content of his 
work, but the fact that he was prepared to radi¬ 
cally rethink the whole basis of English po¬ 
etry, and language - in sound, form and even 
its production in the medium of books. This 
is a tradition sadly missing from Red sky at 
night , and indeed most other anthologies of 
recent British poetry. 

What remains is a lingering ‘academic’ Brit¬ 
ish poetic tradition, which has never managed 
to throw off the 19th century and even now 
reluctantly, if at all, admits the advances and 
experiments made in continental poetics since 
the turn of the last century. While futurism, 
Dada, the surrealist enterprise, lettrism and so 
on are even now taken as aberrations by main¬ 
stream British poets, other traditions in poetry 
have moved far ahead in rethinking poetry and 
literature’s relation to language and power or 
gender and race, and have developed corre¬ 
spondingly new ways of dealing with these 
issues in both the form and content of their 
work. 

Part of the little-England chauvinism evident 
in the choice of verse in Red sky at night is a 
result of this British reluctance to engage with 
these radicalisations of language per se, and 
with foreign-language traditions in particular. 
Post-war American poetry, for example, has 
fared much better. The Black Mountain po¬ 
ets (Charles Olson, Robert Creeley, Robert 
Duncan and others), the New York school 
(Frank O’Hara, John Ashbery, etc) and more 
recently the ‘L-a-n-g-u-a-g-e’ group (Charles 


Bernstein, Steve MacCaffery, Ron Silliman, to 
name a few of the most important exponents) 
have each in turn literally revolutionised 
American poetic language, and are far more 
‘visible’ elements in the life of American let¬ 
ters. Their UK equivalents (Cobbing et al), on 
the other hand, have been marginalised to the 
point of disappearance. This is the real trag¬ 
edy of British letters, and British poetry, which 
remains far behind both the continent and our 
English-speaking cousins across the Atlan¬ 
tic and elsewhere. 

And what is true of the avant garde en¬ 
gagement with language is also true of femi¬ 
nist poetry in the UK (and to a lesser extent 
‘post-colonial’ writing, for want of a better 
term). To cite Carol Ann Duffy as the leading 
light of British feminist or women’s poetry is 
quite simply laughable. Liz Lochead is not 
much of a better bet. One only has to mention 
the names of Caroline Bergvall, Maggie 
O’Sullivan, Geraldine Monk, Rachel Blau 
DuPlessis or Hazel Smith to find infinitely more 
radical women’s voices, whose contribution 
to the advancement of our understanding of 
both poetic practice and women’s role in the 
production of language, gender and power 
relations - essential elements for any genu¬ 
inely socialist poetics - is of a completely dif¬ 
ferent order of magnitude. These names, 
however, are virtually unknown to the British 
poetry-reading public: an unhappy situation, 
as well as being symptomatic of the situation 
of the left in Britain. 

While Red sky at night is nevertheless an 
enjoyable read, and represents a certain 
strand of socialist and revolutionary poetry 
very well, in the last analysis it does not do 
what its editors want it to, which is to trace 
the real heritage of William Blake, the most 
complete British poetic, and political, revo¬ 
lutionary. As Adrian Mitchell says, “No¬ 
body is more modem or more revolutionary 
than William Blake.” True, but his living in¬ 
heritors have been systematically removed 
from the bourgeois academy’s accepted can¬ 
non of literary history. So, instead of Bob 
Cobbing and Sean Bonney, we get Cecil Day 
Lewis and Sean O’Brien. 

Mainstream British poetry of whatever 
stripe has become staid and tired, and has 
refused to keep up with its sister traditions in 
the USA, Canada or Australia. In no small part 
this is due to a continued national chauvin¬ 
ism and little-England amateurism on the part 
of its ‘old left’ practitioners, even where they 
attempt to sound the most radical. A continual 
harking back to the English ‘tradition’, when 
those who made it (Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton - to name but three of the most obvi¬ 
ous) were all unimaginably innovative in their 
time. There is something utterly out of place 
and lost in Tony Harrison’s rhyming couplets 
that can never convince me of their authen¬ 
ticity. And Mr Social Control could just as 
easily have written his ‘light verse’ ditties in 
the 18th century as the beginning of the 21st. 

These examples of ‘late’ socialist poetry are 
only one more manifestation of the lack of 
either genuine internationalism or a willing¬ 
ness to take on truly ‘big’ ideas in art and 
writing. A lack in British (and perhaps more 
specifically English) letters that continues to 
damage our cultural life, as well as our com¬ 
mon ability to imagine and represent a differ¬ 
ent and better future for all humanity • 

Piers Hugill 






For more on the tradition of 
radical and avant garde 
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What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Centuvy and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

Communists are internationalists. Evevywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose evevy mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

1 The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the impor¬ 
tance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theovy is no 
dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

1 Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionaiy and anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using evevy means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

1 Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

1 Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

1 Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victovy in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

1 Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human histovy. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Y our stereotypical conspiracy 
theorist is a hysterical, wide- 
eyed, socially unskilled obses¬ 
sive. The more we giggle at 
their theories, the more determined they 
become. We are dupes: the government 
is hiding the tmth. Man, they tell us, has 
never walked on the moon. The film ap¬ 
parently showing Armstrong’s steps 
was shot in an American studio by - the 
government. We are regularly visited by 
aliens, but the crashed spacecraft are 
hidden and the alien bodies dissected by 
- the government. Princess Diana wasn’t 
killed in a car accident, but driven off the 
road by agents of MI6, under instructions 
from - the government... 

A government ‘director of communi¬ 
cations’ conspiracy theorist is therefore 
something of a curiosity. But can anyone 
who has watched Alastair Campbell re¬ 
cently have failed to notice the ranting, 
morally outraged tone of the man who 
knows that he alone is in possession of 
the tmth? When it comes to Iraqi weap¬ 
ons of mass destmction, despite the in¬ 
credulity of the world, “the tmth is out 
there”. This time, though, it is not a gov¬ 
ernment behind the conspiracy: it is the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

It seems that there may be one grain 
of justification in Campbell’s desert of de¬ 
ceit. BBC reporter Andrew Gilligan re¬ 
ported the words of an ‘intelligence 
officer’, who argued that MI6 were un¬ 
happy with the way their security reports 
had been ‘made sexier’ by the politicians, 
to provide more overt support for the 
planned invasion. One example he gave 
was the claim that Hussein could have 
mobilised his WMDs within 45 minutes: 
he argued that the security services had 
rejected this claim as unsound, and it 
must have been added later. This may 
not, it transpires, be tme. 

Bear in mind that Campbell has already 
been forced to admit that another dos¬ 
sier presented by the government as the 
result of work by the security services 
actually contained information simply 
‘cut and pasted’ from an article by Cali¬ 
fornian student Ibrahim al-Marashi in the 
Middle East Review of International 
Affairs. That the man is dishonest can¬ 
not, even now, be in question: but noth¬ 
ing angers a burglar more than being 
accused of the one job he didn’t do, and 
a sense of genuine grievance seems to 
have been too much for a conscience 
unaccustomed to innocence. 

As the popular belief in Iraqi WMDs 
dipped below that of plesiosaurs still 
swimming in Loch Ness, New Labour’s 
master of spin span out of control. On 
June 26 Campbell wrote a furious letter 
to Richard Sambrook, director of BBC 
News, simultaneously releasing it to the 
press. Though this was the first such 
letter published, on reading it you be¬ 
come aware that Sambrook must by now 
have collected a bulging file of such let¬ 
ters, no doubt all indecipher ably 
scrawled in green ink and extravagantly 
over-punctuated. They contain, essen¬ 
tially, a sustained incredulous bluster: 
how dare the BBC hint that the govern¬ 
ment lied through its teeth to justify in¬ 
vading Iraq in the face of the 
unprecedented opposition of its own 
people? 

Sambrook stands by his reporter, who 
was after all simply reporting, and indeed 
fights back: “It is our firm view that 
Number 10 tried to intimidate the BBC in 
its reporting of events leading up to the 
war and during the course of the war it¬ 
self. 

“As we told you in correspondence 
before the war started, our responsibil¬ 
ity was to present an impartial picture and 
you were not best placed to judge what 


The truth i 
outthere 




... we saw a man 
bravely 
determined to 
allow the voice of 
the underdog, in 
this case the 
British state, to 
be heard. He was 
not to be daunted 
by the BBC, by 
Channel Four or 
by reality 


was impartial. This was particularly the 
case, given the wide-scale opposition to 
the war in the UK at that time, including 
significant opposition inside the Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party. For example, you 
will remember when the key division on 
the war took place in the House of Com¬ 
mons in March you wrote to me to sug¬ 
gest that we had given too much 
prominence to the vote which recorded 
the largest backbench parliamentary re¬ 
volt in modem history.” 

The BBC’s claim to impartiality is 
laughable. It provided continuous cov¬ 
erage of the war via BBC1, BBC2, Radio 
Four, Radio Five Live and News 24, and 
this last rolling news channel broadcast 
on BBCl’s frequency every night. The 
coverage provided a near permanent plat¬ 
form for the US and UK military to present 
their ludicrous claims of ‘precision bomb¬ 
ing’. It showed their sanitised video 
game-style footage of missile trajectories. 
It turned the war into a numbing unreal¬ 
ity. Whereas the military and its apolo¬ 
gists were virtually given free rein, the 
bereaved families of the innocent Iraqi 
dead and the anti-war campaigners wish¬ 
ing to speak for them remained almost 
unheard. Despite all this, though, it is 
difficult not to be sympathetic to the case 
Sambrook makes here: it seems New La¬ 
bour expected a level of uncritical sup¬ 
port from the state broadcaster more 
usually associated with that found in the 
old USSR. 

Sambrook’s letter only fuelled the 
spinmaster’s crusade. According to 
Channel Four, he turned up at their stu¬ 
dio “out of the blue”, demanding to be 
interviewed. Would that ordinary work¬ 
ing people had such rights to instant 
democratic expression. Channel Four 
gave him a studio mike, and Jon Snow 


played the polite host to the unexpected 
guest: “And now we are joined by 
Alastair Campbell - a rare moment. Thank 
you for coming in.” Snow’s face flickered 
into a smile at what must surely have been 
uncontrolled giggling heard through the 
earpiece connecting him to the produc¬ 
er’s box. 

Alastair seemed as oblivious to the 
mockery as he did to the effect he was 
creating. Again, we saw a man bravely 
determined to allow the voice of the un¬ 
derdog, in this case the British state, to 
be heard. He was not to be daunted by 
the BBC, by Channel Four or by reality. 

“Did we abuse British intelligence? 
The answer to that question is no.” 

Jon Snow corrected him. “The answer 
to that question is - we do not know. And 
the reason we do not know is that there 
is obfuscation and diversion, part of 


which we are seeing played out right here 
before us. The fact is that MPs want to 
question the chiefs of the intelligence 
services, and should be allowed to do 
so.” 

And of course, they never will. That 
Campbell is lying here is easily estab¬ 
lished: to present an article by a Califor¬ 
nian student as the handiwork of MI6 is 
nothing if not ‘abuse of British intelli¬ 
gence’. How much other ‘intelligence’ 
really came from the security services, 
though, will remain an open question. 

Campbell has clearly lost the plot, but 
he may still have helped the government 
through this crisis. In his Channel Four 
interview, he said: “I think the public are 
probably bored rigid with this already” - 
there can be no doubt that if a govern¬ 
ment cannot kill a story by depriving it 
of the water of publicity, their second best 


course is to drown it by providing far too 
much. Each fresh deceit adds to the ap¬ 
parent complexity of the story, and makes 
fact harder to separate from fiction. Camp¬ 
bell is the information equivalent of a 
suicide bomber, laying down his politi¬ 
cal credibility in the hope that the gov¬ 
ernment may escape in the confusion. 

Let there be no confusion, therefore. 
The facts remain those we published a 
month ago (June 5): 

• Deputy US secretary of defence Paul 
Wolfowitz admitted that WMDs were 
merely a politically convenient pretext for 
a war on Iraq which the Bush regime had 
planned anyway. 

• The British government published texts 
cut and pasted from a student thesis, and 
presented them as the results of its own 
serious intelligence-gathering efforts. 

• Colin Powell himself admitted to Jack 
Straw that he was worried about the bias 
of the material he was later to present to 
the UN, hoping when the facts came out 
they would not “explode in their faces”. 

• Attorney general Lord Goldsmith 
warned Blair in writing that the war itself 
would be illegal if it was not fought to 
disarm Iraq of WMDs, and that any at¬ 
tempt by the US and UK to establish a 
new government in Iraq after the war 
would be illegal in any case. 

• Donald Rumsfeld admitted that it was 
possible that Iraq had destroyed its 
WMDs before the war anyway. 

• Lieutenant-general James Conway of 
the US marines confessed surprise that 
no WMDs had been used against them, 
and that they had found no traces of 
them in the Iraqis’ ammunition supply 
points: “We were simply wrong”. 

International law is a cynical agreement 
between thieves, which allows murder¬ 
ous dictatorships to oppress their own 
peoples using weapons eagerly sold 
them by imperialist powers - provided 
they do not present a threat. The sanc¬ 
tion of international law is of little moral 
worth. In the face of the mass opposition 
of the British people, though, the gov¬ 
ernment clutched at this straw, and lied 
consistently and outrageously. 

Campbell’s antics would be funnier if 
they were not part of a continuing at¬ 
tempt to excuse his government for what 
was, by their own definition as much as 
by ours, murder. As chaos infests the 
lives of the Iraqis, as the promised de¬ 
mocracy proves to be merely the de facto 
authority of armed British and American 
soldiers, and as those soldiers continue 
to kill and be killed, do not be distracted 
by the Alastair Campbell sideshow. 

We must continue to show solidarity 
with the people of Iraq, as their resistance 
to the occupation starts to develop, and 
fight the main enemy here at home • 

Manny Neira 
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